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CARRIAGE AND HORSES PRESENTED TO GEN. PIERCE. 

The picture, which we give below, is a correct representation of 
the superb vehicle which the President’s Democratic friends in 
Boston have had expressly built for him, and of the horses, that 
were procured at great cost and trouble. The carriage was manu- 
factured by Jason Clapp & Son, Pittsfield, Mass. It is designed 
for ar open or close carriage, and admirably adapted for either. 
Its weight is about 1300 pounds, and unlike any coach ever before 
built in this country for a similar object, is composed of materials 
of American growth and manufacture solely. The timber in it, 
which is now so handsomely shaped, was taken from the lofty 
mountain tops which surround Pittsfield; the axles are of the 
manufacture of the celebrated Pomeroy, and made exclusively 
from gun iron, which renders their breaking an utter impossibility ; 
they are set in bronze boxes, and are so perfectly case-hardened 
that the sharpest file cannot produce an impression upon them. 
The cloth with which it is trimmed is of a light fawn drab, made 
expressly by the Pontoosuc Company from American wool, and 
is of the finest texture,—it does not look so showy or luxurious as 
a Feench brocatelle, but will be vastly superior in point of dura- 
bility. It is very beautifully squabbed, and the lace and_tufts put 


on with exquisite ski'l. The glass is from the house of Caleb G. 
Loring & Co., Boston, and not a flaw can be detected upon its 
crystal surface; a delicate sprig is artistically carved out on each 
corner of the windows, which produces a very fine effect. The 
lamps are of very elegant form, rich silver plating, and on either 
side of them an ¢agle is superbly chiseled out, surrounded by stars, 
which, to the beholder, assume the appearance of so many glitter- 
ing diamonds. The color of the body is a drop lake with a con- 
trast of black, and the paint is so perfectly laid on, the hottest 
tropical sun could not crack it. In fact, all the appointments are 
carried out in good keeping, and in every respect, it correctly 
represents what the committee who had its construction in charge 
intended it should be, a plain, unostentatious republican carriage. 
The harnesses are of the finest auality, and were made by F. W. 
Hannaford, Boston, fully sustaining the reputation of this excel- 
lent workman ; the silver mountings are from the establishment of 
Jones, Ball & Co., who have exercised their usual skill and judg- 
ment in their finishing. Major John C. Boyd superintended the 
getting up of a complete set of trappings for the horses, which 
were purchased at Jordon, a beautiful town situated in the western 
part of the State of New York, by Col. Peter Dunbar, of Boston, 


who has been untiring in his exertions to procure them, and has 
succeeded in obtaining one of the finest pair in the country. Their 
color is bright bay, perfectly matched, both foaled by the same 
dam, and their sire is the celebrated Golden Farmer; they have 
frames of great strength, and, at the same time, are most symmetri- 
cally proportioned ; are sixteen hands high, weigh 1200 pounds 
each, seven and eight years old, travel very spiritedly and gracefully 
together; have a short natural pony gait of eight miles an hour, 
which they can perform on a journey without the least urging; 
very docile and manageable, and for beauty of figure and action 
are unsurpassed. It is very gratifying that this whole business 
has been so perfectly consummated, and that so elegant a gift has 
been made to one whose position deserves the respect and confi- 
dence thus manifested. If we mistake not, Gen. Pierce is a man 
who will do justice to the post that a great people have called him 
to; he seems to share the good wishes of all parties, and very 
little of sectarian bittertfess is evinced in any quarter. The pic- 
ture which we give of this costly and elegant present, is an ac- 
curate one; especially has the artist studied the horses, the “‘near” 
one being a playful, gay creature, prances constantly, and shows 
much of the life he exhibits in the engraving. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—{contrnvep.] 


“What shall I do for a flag?” queried Rey- 
nolds. 

“Take my handkerchief,” said Elizabeth. 

“Thank you,” responded Reynolds, with a 
smile. 

“Tie it to your ramrod, and you'll have as 
good a flag of truce as ever a man stood under,” 
suggested Joel. 

After the lapse of a few minutes, the clear 
voice of Reynolds was heard hailing the enemy. 
He delivered his message, but it failed to give 
satisfaction; ‘hey would not consent that the 
meeting should take place within so short a dis- 
tance of the fort. 

The night which followed was by no means a 
quiet one, as the pioneers had hoped ; for there 
were much firing and bravado on the part of the 
savages. In the morning the overtures of Girty 
were renewed, and considerable parleying en- 
sued ; he said Du Quesne was at that time ab- 
sent, hurrying up the reinforcements and cannon, 
but would be with them by noon. Girty affirmed, 
moreover, that Du Quesne left highly indignant 
that his merciful offers were so obstinately and 
foolishly rejected; and the moment of his re- 
turn would be the signal to batter down their 
works, and let four hundred furious savages 
upon them. The scene that would inevitably 
follow, he would leave to the imagination of the 
good people of Boonesborough ; but he (Girty) 
could not reasonably be blamed, for he had done 
all that mortal man could do to avert the dread- 
ful calamity ;-he had even shed tears of com- 
passion when he thought of the poor women and 
children, not one of whom would ever see the 
sun rise again. He had always been a merciful 
man, notwithstanding the many slanderous re- 
ports that had been circulated in regard to him. 
He differed from the people of Boonesborough 
in political sentiments ; but, great and good men 
had differed on these subjects ever since the cre- 
ation of the world. 

“If you have any regard for me, cap’en, I 
hope you'll let me fire,” said Joel Logston, in a 
persuasive tone. 

“ Be patient, Joel,” returned the captain. 

“ The measure of his sins is full and runnin’ 

ver,” added Logston. 

Girty ceased speaking, and nothing of impor- 
tance took place on either side until a little past 
noon, when he again appeared, with the announce- 
ment that Dn Quesne had returned, and the re- 
inforcements and cannon had reached them. 
The noble captain had commissioned him to 
say that the following persons would be permit- 
ted to leave Boonesborough before they com- 

menced the assault, which would be final and 
decisive, and result in the total destruction of 
the station, viz.: Mr. Alston and family, Mr. 
Fleming and son, and any relatives of Eliza 
Ballard who might be there, save Bland Ballard, 
the scout. These generous and humane terms 
he advised the persons above named to accept, 
as they held out the only chance of life that now 
remained to them. 

He pledged his word, most solemnly, that not 
a single shot should be fired while they were 
leaving the station, and the very best of treat- 
ment should be extended to them. 

“Gentlemen, you hear his offer; you are at 
perfect liberty to accept or reject it,” said Daniel 
Boone. 

“Do me not the gross injustice to imagine 


that I shall listen to such proposals for a mo- 
ment,” replied Alston, quickly. 

“Td rather stay and perish where I am,” said 
Fleming, with a glow of honest indignation. 
** When I leave Boonesborough, I’ll leave just as 
the rest do; I never left my friends yet in the 
hogr of trouble, and by the help of God, I never 
will!” he added, impressively. 

“ But your families !” resumed Boone. 

“We will share the fate of our dear neighbors 
and defenders !” exclaimed Mrs. Alston and Mrs. 
Fleming, simultaneously. 

“Noble souls! noble souls!” cried Captain 
Boone, passing his stalwort hand across his eyes. 

“ Where such a spirit prevails, no enemy can 
conquer,” said Reynolds, enthusiastically. 

“ Whose comin’ out ?” cried Girty. 

“ Not a single soul, you contemptible cretur !” 
replied Joel. 

“To prayers, then, every one of ye, for the 
sun of your lives is a settin’, and wont never rise 
on ye agin. Let your dyin’ speeches be short, 
or many on ye wont get off from your knees 
afore your scalps "Il be called for in a hurry; I 
reckon most on ye’ll be loth to lose em!” re- 
torted Girty. 

Joel again entreated the captain to let him 
fire, but with no better success than before. 

Girty disappeared, and in about an hour Mc- 
Kee came out and affirmed that Du Quesne, still 
considerate and merciful, had finally concluded 
to accede to their most unreasonable terms, and 
would meet them within sixty yards of the fort, 
when he and the principal chiefs and leaders of 
the expedition would hear what they were willing 
to do; and it was arranged that the meeting 
should take place immediately. 

Captain Boone, therefore, as previously deter- 
mined upon, stationed his men on that side of 
the block-house which would command a view 
of the parties, and where they could cover them 
with their rifles. 

“If they lay hands on us and attempt to de- 
tain us, fire, and we willingly incur the risk of 
being hit. And, mark me, remember Girty and 
Du Quesne!”’ said the pioneer, when with his 
two companions, Fleming and Logston, he was 
ready to leave the fort. 

“ If we effect nothing more, we can at Peast 
learn whether they have really got cannon and 
reinforcements,” he added. 

“T think it would be well,” said Joel, “ for 
each of us to conceal some kind of weapon under 
our hunting-frocks. I’ve an idee that we shall 
feel the need on ’em afore we get back.” 

“ Tt is well thought of,” replied Boone. “ Our 
hunting-knives will answer the purpose.” 

Enjoining it upon the men to observe weil 
their instructions, the gate was opened and the 
three men passed out ; and their friends who re- 
mained watched their footsteps with intense in- 
terest. They were met within the specified dis- 
tance hy a numerous party, among whom were 


seen three Frenchmen, Girty, McKee, and sev- 
eral chiefs. 


“That does not agree with my notions of a 
friendly and honorable treaty,” said Reynolds, 
who, with his rifle at a loop-hole, was observing 
all that wes transpiring. ‘‘ There are too many 


there ; they mean no good; keep a sharp look- 
out.” 


A discussion of considerable length now en- 
sued; and so far as those at the station could 


judge by appearances, everything was going on 


in the most amicable manner. But Reynolds 
did not relax his vigilance ; he declared that on 
this occasion he would not be deceived by Indian 
cunning and French duplicity; and the settlers 
being left under his command, he ordered every 
man to cover with their rifles the bodies of those 
nearest the captain and his associates, and not 
to take their eyes for a moment from the sights. 


The wisdom of this advice was soon apparent. 
The good humor of the Frenchffien and the prin- 
cipal warriors seemed to increase. Innis McKee 
drew near to Reynolds and looked eagerly forth. 

“ They will shake hands soon,” she said, “and 
that was to be the signal for seizing them.” 

Innis stood pale and anxious at a loop-hole ; 
for she had at that instant caught a view of the 
form of her father, and he was very near Cap- 
tain Boone. Reynolds quickly perceived her 
agitation and guessed its cause. 

“Don’t fire at McKee,” he said, in a low voice 
to his comrades. 

“T thank you very much!” exclaimed Innis ; 
“ for I know he does not deserve mercy at your 
hands.” 

“ The service you have rendered us, fair In- 
nis, justly entitles you to consideration,” re- 
plied Reynolds. 

“ Alas! he is so different from what I wish 
him to be, that his death could scarcely shock 
me more than his life ; and yet I cannot see him 
within range of your rifles without a feeling of 
horror,” she added. 

** Such feelirigs do you no discredit. Mercy, 
kindness and affection would appear to be natu- 
ral to the female heart,” resumed Reynolds. 

“Look! look! they stretch forth their hands !” 
cried the maiden. 

Instantly the women screamed with alarm, for 
they beheld the captain and his men seized by 
the savages ; for the moment they had extended 
their hands they were grasped by powerful war- 
riors, who attempted to drag them away. 

A desperate struggle had already commenced, 
when the sharp crack of more than a dozen well 
aimed rifles scattered their enemies like autumt 
leaves. The athletic pioneers dashed down those 
nearest them, and ran towards the fort under a 
heavy shower of balls. 

Andrew and Ebony, who had been stationed 
at the gate for that purpose, opened it in all 
haste, and the brave men threw themselves in, 
bleeding from a few slight wounds, and panting 
with exertion. 

“ Well done, my gallant boys!” cried the cap- 
tain, as he precipitately entered the block-house. 
“That fire was a leveller !” 

“ They fell down strangely,” said Mr. Fleming. 

“ Little-Turtle’s gone under, I rather reckon,” 
added Joel, casting from him a knife stained 
with deep crimson spots. 

“ You've made a fine treaty, I suppose !” said 
Alston, with a smile. 

“ We will leave you to draw your inferences 
from what has just happened,” replied Fleming. 

“Did you see Captain Du Quesne,” asked 
Mr. Alston. . 

Captain Boone colored, and appeared pained 
and embarrassed. 

“Yes, we’ve seen him! we’ve scen him!” 
exclaimed Logston, emphatically. And then, 
as if to divert his thoughts from the subject, he 
trod on Vesuvius’s tail, putting him into a tow- 
ering passion, and making him more than ever 
anxious to worry Andrew or Ebony. 

“The fact of the case is,” said Boone, seri- 
ously, “ that our fiiend Logston believes he has 
made a singular discovery.” 

He’s famous for discoveries,” returned Mr. 
Alston, somewhat ironically. 

“ Yes, I am,” said Joel, drily. 

“ Friend: Joel has discovered on this occasion,” 
added the pioneer, calmly, “that Captain Du 
Quesne and Monsieur Le Bland are the same.” 

“The same!” cried Alston, turning pale. 

“ Identically the same,” returned Joel, with a 
scowl. 

“It cannot be! it cannot be!” he exclaimed. 
“ What do you think, Captain Boone ?” 

“JT am of Joel’s opinion,” replied the latter, 
gravely. 

“And you, Mr. Fleming?” resumed Alston. 

“T'll venture to make the assertion that if Du 
Quesne were to die at this moment, there wouldn’t 
be such a man as Le Bland on the face of the 
earth.” 

A dark frown passed over the usually placid 
countenance of Mr. Alston. “If this is indeed 
true,” he said, at length, “this very hand shal\ 
punish the perfidy of the villain !” 

“ Pervidin’ I don’t git my eyes on him fust !” 


muttered Joel, while Vesuvius growled im con- 
cert, and Andrew and Ebony withdrew to the 
farthest part of the fort, influenced by the most 
“prudential motives. 

Boone remarked that it was certain Du Quesne, 
notwithstanding all the vaporings of Girty, had 
no cannon, and therefore he should not think of 
surrendering, as he was of the opinion that they 
could not take the place without ordnance. 


CHAPTER XX. 

END OF THE SIEGE—HAPPY CONCLUSION. 

Tne ensuing night set in dark and stormy. 
A fine, misty rain distilled from the gloomy 
clouds, and fell continuously upon the earth. 
The enemy, fatigued with their past efforts, had 
ceased to make hostile demonstrations, and were 
evidently resolved on resting until morning. 

Captain Boone, having placed a guard, had 
prevailed on the weary defenders of Boonesbo- 
rough to lie down and sleep, to strengthen them 


for the contingencies of the morrow. The pio- 
neer had himself lain down for a couple of hours, 


but at eleven o’clock arose and walked around * 


the works to see that all was safe, and to take 
care that the guard was duly relieved and vigilant. 

As he was passing the gate, he heard a gentle 
knocking upon the outside. 

“Tt is some Indian trick,” thought Daniel ; 
‘but I am too old a bird to be caught with 
chaff.” 

The* captain paused and listened, and the 
knocking continued. 

“Who knocks?” he asked, at length. 

“ Bland Ballard,” was the reply. 

“Doubtful,” said Boone. 

“ There are three of us,” added the voice. 

“Let the other two speak,” returned the pio- 


Simon Kenton,” said another voice. 

“ Allan Norwood,” added a third. 

* It’s all right,” resumed the scout. “ There’s 
no Ingin trick about this.” 

“ So I begin to think,” answered Boone, un- 
doing the fastenings of the gate. 

“No. three men were ever more welcome to 
any place !’”’ he continued, as the parties entered. 

“ You’ve had a fine time of it here, I reckon,” 
said Ballard. 

“The hand of sorrow has pressed heavily upon 
us,” replied Boone, sadly. 

**T knew in the course of natur that some con- 
founded thing or other would break !” added the 
scout, sentimentally. 

“ How has it fared with you, my lads? Phat 
news of Miss Alston ?” 


“Tt has fared but indifferently with us,” re- 


joined Allan. 

“ Been continual breakages!” said Ballard. 

“ Our enterprise hasn’t by any means proved 
an entire failure,”’ remarked Kenton. 

“Miss Alston, we have every reason to sup- 
pose, is safe, although now in the power of Le 
Bland,” observed Allan. 

Mr. Alsten, who had also been walking about 
the works, heard the name of his daughter men- 
tioned, and hastened to join the parties. 

“It appears,” continued Allan, “that your 
daughter was carried away by a jealous Indian 
maiden, who intended her no serious harm.” 

“But where is she? Where have you left 
her? Why have you not restored her to my 
arms?” exclaimed Alston, deeply moved. 

“ Softly, softly!” said the scout; “we have 
done all that men could do. We haven’t becn 
afearcd to risk our lives in her service.” 

“ The Cherokee girl,” resumed our hero, “ had 
witnessed an interview between her lover and 
your daughter, which excited all her jealousy 
and hatred, and was the cause of her sudden and 
mysterious disappearance.” 

“But who was the Indian maiden’s lover ?” 
asked Alston, a new light streaming in upon his 
brain. 

ne He was called while here Le Bland.” 

“Good heavens! The weight of my folly 
and stupidity will crash me to che earth!” cried 
the unhappy father. 

Before made this important Miss 
Alston had been fonnd by Le Bland, and carricd 
away. We pursued him with hot haste; but he 
reached his friends, who are keepirg you be- 
sieged here, before woe could effect a rescue,” 
said Norwood, 

“ This young man has acted nobly,” edded 
the scout, with great warmth. “He has saved 
my life, and Kenton’s, also. I abused him at 
the outset, and I’m sorry for it; he’s as brave a 
young feller as ever walked, and I’ll make m 
words good agin a dozen, armed with any 
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o” weapons whatever. If there should be any 
sort o’ blame attached to his name now or here- 
after, this year or next, or the year arter, I don’t 
care when, I warn everybody in particular that 
in the coursqof natur somethin’ will break !” 

“ T¢ is no more than what justice demands, to 
say, that all the success that has attended this 
enterprise, is due to Mr. Norwood,” said Simon 
Kenton, with manly frankness. ‘He has been 
coolest in the hour of danger, and his active 
mind, and fertile imagination, and physical dar- 
ing have been the first te open a way of escape. 
I say, with Ballard, that he has conducted him- 
self with a wisdom and prudence beyond his 
years, and deserves the warmest thanks of Miss 
Alston and her friends.” 

“ We've got good news for you all,” resumed 
the scout. “ Otter-Lifter is coming to your aid 
at the head of his warriors, and is now close at 
hand.” 

“ And we called at Harrodsburg,” added Al- 
lan, “on our return, and Colonel Harrod is 
coming with two pieces of cannon. I think we 
shall not only be able to make good the defence, 
but defeat the enemy and rescue Miss Alston.” 


“We have only bad news to tell you in return 
for these glorious tidings,” returned Boone. 
“ Matilda Fleming and your sister Eliza, Mr. 
Ballard, have been carried off by Silas Girty, 
and are now in hisehands.” 

“If we ean only git them two cannon into this 
place afore sunrise, and Otter-Lifter reaches us 
with his warriors, it’s my opinion there’ll be a 
confounded breakage!” exclaimed Ballard, knit- 
ting his brows, and grasping his rifle nervously. 

“ As much as that!” said Joel Logston, who 
had joined them in time to hear the last part of 
this conversation. “I feel pooty sartain that I 
shall make my breakfast on about a dozen on 
"em, more or less, take ’em as they run, off an’ 
on, by and large, and so on to the end of the 
subjeck.” 

The news which Allan and his companions 
had brought soon circulated through the station, 
awakening new hope in every heart. The most 
experienced of the pioneers doubted not but the 
cannor could be brought to the fort under cover 
of the thick darkness. 

“ We shall have to go out and reconnoitre a 
little, and.see which will be the safest way to 
bring in the big dogs,” said the scout, referring 
to the cannon. 

“It’s rather a delicate piece of work,” added 
Kenton, “ bat the darkness of the night is greatly 
in our favor. Be on the watch, captain, to let 
us in.” With these words the three men left the 
station once more, and glided. away, while their 
friends awaited their return with a suspense 
which can only be imagined by those who have 
been placed in an analegous position. 

In a little time Ballard came back to say that 
the enemy had relaxed their vigilance, being, 
doubtless, tired out with the length and obstinacy 
of the siege; that twenty men from Harrodsburg 
were at a short distance from the fort with the 
ordnance, which they would now endeavor to 
drag into the station. - 

The rain was descending in torrents, and the 
night, though more inclement, was more favor- 
able than ever to their purpose. After incredi- 
ble toil and exertion, the efforts of Colonel Har- 
rod were crowned with success, and the much 
coveted cannon were at last safely lodged in the 
block-house, which commanded in the most per- 
fect manner the enemy’s position and favorite 
point of attack. Every heart was gladdened by 
the sight of the formidable engines of destruc- 
tion, and the brave company who came with 
them. They were immediately loaded with 
grape-shot, the terrible effects of which, when 
fired into a body of men, are well known to those 
at all acquainted with the art of war. 

This being done, they were properly placed, 
and pieces of canvass thrown over them to hide 
their frowning miuzzles from the observation of 
the enemy, when they should recommence offen- 
sive operations on the morrow, 

The scout was both surprised and pleased when 
he discovered, among the females, the pretty 
figure of Innis McKee ; and the particulars of her 
appearance at the station, as related by Joel 
Logston, gave him genuine feelings of admira- 
tion and satisfaction. He affirmed, in the hear- 
ing of Allan and others, that she was without 

question the finest girl in the whole world, and 
he stood ready, then and there, to make good 
the assertion. 

Soon after Ballard had freed his mind by mak- 
ing this important statement, he was observed in 
earnest conversation with Miss MeKee ; that is, 


as earnest as his embarrassment would allow of; 
for the scout on this occasion did appear to have 
lost his usual boldness, and in the estimation of 
Kenton and Elizabeth Boone, he was really 
awkward at times, bashful and hesitating. Be- 
fore the dawn of day, Allan and his two friends 
had related their several adventures since they 
left the fort; while those who remained, in their 
turn, rehearsed what had transpired during the 


It may be a fact worthy of note, in this con- 
nection, that Simon Kenton had much to say to 
Elizabeth Boone ; but as nobody took the trou- 
ble to listen, we regret that we shall not be able 
to explain it all to the reader. It was remarked, 
however, by Joel (the fellow ought to have been 
minding his own affairs), that Miss Boone’s pale 
cheeks thereupon assumed a ruddier glow. 

The subject of Miss Harrod’s capture and sin- 
gular return to Harrodsburg was then spoken of, 
as the news of that event had not reached the 
station. As soon as the name of Fanny Harrod 
was mentioned, the attention of young Reynolds 
was instantly fixed upon the speaker. With 
changing color and varying emotions he listened 
to the tale, and exclaimed : 

“ Thank Heaven !” in such an emphatic tone, 
when he heard the happy termination of the af- 
fair, that all eyes were instantly turned towards 
him. 

“ She’s safe now, my lad!” said Colonel Har- 
rod, in a low voice to the young man. 

In answer to this assurance, Reynolds pressed 
the colonel’s hand warmly. 

“Tt would have been impossible to have kept 
him hived up here, if he had known that Fanny 
was in danger,’ remarked a man from Harrods- 
burg, to Allan. 

“‘He’s somewhat sentimental towards the 
young woman, I suppose,” observed the latter. 

“* Sentimental don’t seem to me exactly the 
word ; but he’s very fond of her company, and 
_ people say that something will come of it by-and- 
by,” replied the settler. * * * * 

The morning so anxiously expected by the in- 
mates of Boonesborough, dawned brightly and 
clearly at length; and anon a few random shots 
from the enemy told that they also were astir. 
Presently the firing ceased, and Girty once more, 
and, as he said, for the very last time, hailed the 
fort. Captain Du Quesne, he went on to state, 
whose forbearance he considered really surpris- 
ing, had a few more words to address to the in- 
fatuated people of Boonesborough. Some of the 
young women belonging to the station, had, un- 
fortunately, fallen into the hands of his friends, 
the Miamis ; the names of these unhappy cap- 
tives were as follows: Rosalthe Alston, Matilda 
Fleming, and Eliza Ballard ; all of whom would 
be put to death, providing the station did not 
immediately surrender unconditionally. Captain 
Du Quesne had seen an intimate friend of Mr. 
Alston, whose name was Le Bland, who entreat- 
ed him (Alston) in the most earnest manner, to 
advise Captain Boone to yield without farther 
delay. 

These, Girty added, were the last offers that 
Dau Quesne would make, and he would allow 
them half an hour to think of them. - 


Captain Boone replied that they did not wish 
to think of such a proposition for a moment; 
and Captain Du Quesne was at liberty to do his 
Worst without delay. Moreover, if he (Girty) 
appeared before them again, he would instantly 
be shot down, if he stood under as many flags as 
he could hold up. 

This reply sent the notorious white man off in 
a great rage, and the pioneers perceived by the 
unusual bustle, that preparations were being 
made for a grand assault. 

“T wish to speak a few words to Du Quesne 
before the attack is made,” said Alston. 

“You are at liberty to do so,” replied the 
captain. 

Mr. Alston immediately availed himself of the 
permission, and with the flag which Reynolds 
had used, presented himself to the enemy in a 
conspicuous place, and signified his desire to 
communicate personally with Du Quesne, the 
leader of the expedition. After some demurring 
and a multitude of excuses, Du Quesne reluc- 
tantly appeared and demanded to know what 
was wanted, since all his merciful overtures had 
been rejected. : 

“T wish to say that I know you; and knowing 
you, hold you in the deepest abhorrence,” re- 
plied Alston. ‘“ You came under my roof like a 
villain, as you are, under an assumed name, and 
in an assumed character. You won my confi- 
dence, and thereby had it in your power to do 


me the greatest possible injury. Henceforth the 
name of Le Bland will be associated with all 
that is infamous. As the only reparation which 
yow can now make to a deeply injured father, I 
ask the restoration of my daughter, and those 
young women whose names have been already 
mentioned.” 

“Give your resentment to the winds, and at- 
tend to the safety of yourself and family. Come 
over to me with your wife, and instead of a 
dreadful scene of slaughter, there shall ensue a 
wedding ; your daughter shall become Madame 
Du Qvesne, and you shall own half the lands on 
the southern bank of the Kentucky River—all 
that portion included in the purchase of Major 
Henderson,” returned Du Quesne. 

“YT would rather see my daughter slain in the 
manner already threatened, than to witness such 
a consummation as you have the hardihood to 
speak of !” 

“Come in, come in!” exclaimed Boone. 
“Let us waste no more time !” 

Du Quesne now attended to the arrangement 
of his forces without further delay, for he was 
both angry and disappointed at his ill success. 
The present disposition of his army was most 
favorable to the use of the two pieces of ordnance. 

“ He is dividing his red rascals into two large 
parties, in order to attack us at two points at the 
same time,” said Colonel Harrod. 

“YT think it would be well to open our fire upon 
them while they are so compact,” said Boone. 

“ Otter- Lifter, who is doubtless concealed in 
the forest yonder, will attack them the moment 
he hears our fire,” observed Allan. 

“ Let me point one of those guns, if you please ; 
I belonged to an artillery company once,” said 
Alston. 

“ He stands right at the head of the column 
there,” whispered Joel Logston, in his ear. 
“Bring down the sight fair and square upon 
him, as you would level a rifle.” 

Mr. Alston looked deliberately along the gun, 
and Joel, obeying the motions of his hand, ad- 
justed it to his satisfaction. Reynolds stood 
near, holding a blazing brand; Alston stepped 
back and gave him a significant look; the next 
instant the block-house shook and trembled to 
the thunder of cannon, and the head of the col- 
umn sunk down, while yells of consternation 
arose from many savage throats, and rent the 
air with discord. 

The pieces had been well aimed, and did ter- 
rible execution ; before the enemy had time to 
recover from their first panic, both the cannon 
had been discharged the second time, while the 
sound of musketry on the left, told that Otter- 
Lifter had commenced the attack. 

“To the rescue of the maidens !” shouted Al- 
lan Norwood, and followed by thirty gallant 
Kentuckians, he rushed from the fort. 

Du Quesne had fallen at the first fire, and 
Girty was trying to rally the Indians. The 
quick eyes of Joel Logston singled him out. 

“ Here’s for you!” cried Joel, and the crack 
of his rifle reverberated up and down the green 
banks of Old Kentucky. The infamous renegade 
staggered and fell, to rise no more till the tramp 
of doom summons all men to judgment. 

The tall figure of Otter- Lifter with his warriors 
was seen struggling for a brief period in the 
midst of the flying savages; and then joined by 
the Kentuckians, the enemy were routed in all 
directions. 

The siege of Boonesborough was ended ; and 
Otter-Lifter announced in a loud voice that the 
maidens were rescued. The body of Du Quesne 
was found among the slain. The victory was 
complete, and the joy consequent upon the suc- 
cessful termination, though subdued by the re- 
membrance of their losses, was deep and heartfelt. 


Rosalthe and the other maidens, unexpectedly 
restored to the arms of their anxious friends, 
expressed their thanks to their deliverers with 
grateful, eloquent looks, and tearful, expressive 


eyes. 
Allan Norwood grew rapidly in the good 
opinion of Mr. Alston, and an intimacy of the 
most tender and interesting nature soon became 
apparent between him and the fair Rosalthe. 
Early in the following spring, just as the flow- 
ers were expanding, she consented to make him 
the happiest of men. And thus blest to the sum- 
mit of their hopes, we leave them to glide calmly 
and blissfully down the ever-rolling stream of 


life. 
Star-Light gave her heart, finally, to Otter- 


Lifter, and kept, thereafter, his lodge-fire bright. 
Among Norwood’s visitors none were more truly 
welcome than the humane chieftain and his 
Star-Light. 


As for young Reynolds, is it not written in the 
ehronicles of Old Kentucky, that he was so fortu- 
nate as to persuade Fanny Harrod to become 
Mrs. Reynolds? And upon the next page is it 
not also written that Bland Ballard, the scout, 
offered his hand and varying fortunes to Innis 
McKee, and was accepted? It is very certain 
that something of this kind should have been 
made a matter of authentic record, if it was not; 
and possibly it was lost with other important 
missing archives of the “dark and bloody 
ground.” 

Joel Logston did not long defer his happiness, 
but was wedded to Eliza Ballard sometime dur- 
ing the year, although we do not now remember 
the precise date. 

It would be well to remark, perhaps, that Me 
Kee was never heard of after the siege, and was’ 
probably among the slain. 

Of Daniel Boone we feel that it is unnecessary 
to add more. His name is so intimately asso- 
ciated with the history of that flourishing State, 
where he passed a great part of his remarkable 
life, that it needs no eulogy from our pen to add 
to its renown. He was the first and most dis- 
tinguished among the Pioneers of Kentucky. 

THE END. 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
CHILDHOOD. 


BY WILLIAM R. LAWRENCE. 


0, happy days of childhood, 
When all is bright and fair, 

The sparkling eye, the rosy cheek, 
The waving, glossy hair. 

When life a fairy dream appears, 
All joyous, happy, bright, 

And gathered roses yield no thorns, 
And all things give delight. 


The golden days of childhood, 
How quickly gone are they ; 

Like passing clouds in summer time, 
That swiftly glide away ! 

Like pearly dewdrops on the flower, 
That glisten in the sun, 

In ever-changing colors bright, 
Then vanish, and are gone! 


The sunny days of childhood 
In simple joys are passed ; 
And like the early summer flower, 
Too frail and fair to last. 
Yet memory, ever in delight, 
Turns to those happy hours, 
When skies above were ever bright, 
The pathway strewn with flowers. 


The joyous face of childhood, a 
Methinks [ see it now; 

The trusting eye, the loving smile, 
The softly-shaded brow ; 

The bounding step, the merry voice, 
The joyous heart bespeak, 

While rooming mid the fragrant flowers, 
The butterfly to seek. 


The merry heart of childhood 
Ts ever dear to me; 
The silvery voice I love to hear, 
The fair, round form to see. 
And soft, dark eyes, as mine they meet, 
In ratiant beauty shine, 
Faint emblems of the soul within, 
The spirit half divine. 


And yet, how oft such flowers fade! 
A shadow passeth by, 

The cheek grows cold, the eye grows dim, 
And low the form doth lie ; 

While the pure spirit seeks the world 
Of shining ones above, 

And joins them with their harps of gold, 
In songs of praise and love. 


« INTERES CING. 


A very curious discovery has lately been made 
in the province of Bulgaria, in Turkey. Some 
Greek workmen in digging near the village of 
Rahmanileah and the town of Hodzah, found a 
large table of gray-colored marble; they re- 
moved it, and found one beneath, exactly simi- 
lar ; having removed that, also, they saw a great 
number of objects shining like gold and silver. 
They hastened to the captain of the district, and 
that functionary, assisted by two ecclesiastics, » 
proceeded to make an examination. They 
found a skeleton of large stature, with a copper 
helmet on his head, surrounded by a thin crown 
of gold ; the hands and arms, up to the elbows, 
were stained with something of a bronze color ; 
in the right hand was a copper chain, with an 
incense-box of the same metal, covered with ver- 
digris ; on the third finger of the left hand was 
a gold ring, with the figures, in Roman charac- 
ters, 969. By the side of the skeleton were three 
cups of silver, very brilliant, and twenty-six cups 
of iron, very rusty, but bearing traces of having 
been gilded; there were also an immense num- 
ber of nails, and about five hundred arrows, of 
which the wood was rotten and the poinis rusty. 
The skeleton and the different articles were 
carefully fans up, and sent to Adrianople.—— 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF U. 8. SENATORS.—No. 3. 
[PORTRAITS GIVEN ON PAGES 152 AND 158.] 


BY CHARLES H. BRAINARD. 


Avevustus C. Dopcx, Senator from Iowa, was born at St. 
Genevieve, west of the Mississippi, on the 2d of January, 1812. 
He removed to Wisconsin with his father, Henry Dodge, in 1827. 
He resided in that territory cleven years, and helped to defend its 
frontiers, as a private, in the Winnebago and in the Black Hawk 
wars of 1827 and 1832, in Wisconsin and northern Illinois. Ap- 
pointed Register of the Land Office at Burlington, Wisconsin, 
June 20th, 1838, and in 1840 elected to the lower House of Con- 
gress, to which he was re-elected four times. Mr. Dodge did 
much to effect the admission of Iowa into the Union in 1846, and 
in 1848 he was chosen one of the first Senators from that State, 
and during the short term, was re-clected at the same session of 
the Legislature for six years. 


Hamitton Fisu, Senator from New York, was born in the city 
of New York in the year 1808, and is consequently now in the 
45th year of his age. He was elected to the 28th Congress, and 
served one term. In 1847, he was elected Lieutenant Governor 
of the State of New York, and in the year following was elected 
Governor of the State for two years. He declined a re-election 
in 1850, and in 1851 was elected to the Senate of the United 
States for the full term of six years. 


SrerHenx Russert Senator from Florida, is the 
second son of Charles Mallory, of Reading, Connecticut, and was 
born in the West Indies, in the year 1814, and came to the United 
States when but three months old. In 1819, he accompanied his 
father to Florida, and was placed at an “old field school,” near 
Mobile, from whence he was removed to the Academy at Naza- 
reth, Pennsylvania, where he spent several years. He returned to 
Florida in 1830, and established his residence at Key West, where 
he embraced the profession of the law, and is now one of the old- 
est practitioners of the common, civil, and admiralty law in South 
Florida. Mr. Mallory has filled many important trusts under the 
State and general governments, and was Collector of the Customs 
and Superintendent of the Revenue at Key West, under Mr. Polk. 
In 1850, he was elected to the United States Senate, for the term 
of six years. 


Soron Borianp, Senator from Arkansas, was born in Nase- 
mond County, Virginia, on the 8th of August, 1811. Removed 
to North Carolina in 1823, and into western Tennessee in 1836. 
In 1843, he went to Arkansas. In May, 1846, he raised a com- 
pany for the Mexican War. January 23d, 1847, he was taken 
prisoner at Encainacion by Gen. Minon. On the Ist of August, 
he made his escape. He was at the taking of Chapultepec, Chu- 
rubusco, San Cosmos and the city of Mexico. He returned home 
in December, 1847, and on the Ist of April, 1848, was appointed, 
by the Governor of Arkansas, to the United States Senate, to fill 
a vacancy occasioned by the appointment of A. H. Sevier Com- 
missioner to Mexico. His credentials were presented on Monday 
morning by Hon. Chester Ashley, Senator from Arkansas, who 
was taken ill the next day, and died in the course of the weck. 
On the next Monday morning, Mr. Borland performed the melan- 
choly duty of announcing the death of Mr. Ashley, and pronounc- 
ing a eulogy upon his character. Mr. Borland was subsequently 
elected to the Senate for six years from March 4th, 1849. 


James C. Jones, Senator from Tennessee, was born in Tennes- 
see, on the 7th of June, 1809, and was elected to the Legislature 
of his native State in 1839. In 1840, he was a member of the 
Electoral College. In 1841, he was elected Governor of Tennes- 
see, and in 1843 was re-elected to the same office. He was a 
member of the Electoral College in 1848, and cast his vote for 
Taylor and Fillmore. . In 1851, he was elected to the Senate of 
the United States for the term of six years. 


Witi1am M. Gwin, Senator from California, was born in 
Sumner County, Tennessee, October 9th, 1805. He was educated 
for the medical profession, and took his degree as M. D. at the 
Transylvania University, Kentucky, in March, 1828. In 1831, he 
removed to Mississippi, where he practised his profession until 
1833, when he retired from it, having been appointed Marshal of 
the State by Gen. Jackson. On the election of Gen. Harrison to 
the Presidency, he resigned his office, and became a candidate for 
Congress, and was elected. He declined a re-election, and soon 
after removed to New Orleans, where he was appointed Commis- 
sioner to superintend the building of the new Custom House. In 
March, 1849, he removed to California. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the Convention to ferm a State Constitution, and on the 
assembling of the first Legislature under the new Constitution, 
was elected United States Senator. 


“Srernen Apams, Senator from Mississippi, was born in Pen- 
dleton District, South Carolina, on the 17th of October, 1804. In 
1806, he removed with his father, David Adams, a Baptist minis- 
ter, to Bedford County, Tennessee, where he resided until 1812, 
when he removed to Franklin County, where he resided until 
1834. He was clected to the office of Constable in 1827, but re- 
signed the o .ce and commenced the study of law, and in 1829 
obtained a license to practice. In 1833, he was elected to the 
State Senate. In 1834, he removed to Monroe County, Missis- 
sippi. In 1887, he was elected Circuit Judge, and was twice 
re-elected to the same office. In 1846, he resigned his office, and 
in November of the same year was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States. In 1850, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the State Legislature; in 1851, he was a member of the 


State Convention, and in 1852 was elected to the United States 
Senate for the term expiring March 4, 1857. 


S. W. Downs, Senator from Louisiana, ‘was born in Tennes- 
see in 1801, and emigrated, when a boy, to Louisiana, but went 
back to Tennessee to complete his studies, and then entered the 
University of Transylvania, from whence he graduated with dis- 
tinction. He was admitted to the Bar in 1825. In the political 
canvass of 1828, which elevated Gen. Jackson to the Presidency, 


-he was distinguished by his powerful advocacy of Jeffersonian 


principles. He was an early advocate of Texas annexation ; a 
Presidential Elector ; and was appointed District Attorney, after 
which he was unanimously nominated by the Democracy, and 
elected to the Senate of the United States. He defended the war 
policy with Mexico; advocated the admission oi California, and 
was a member of the Compromise Committee of Thirteen. Sena- 
tor Downs is tall in stature, and in public speaking is clear and 
argumentative, and his manner is vehement and impressive. 


J. A. Bayarp, Senator from Delaware, was born at Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, on the 15th day of November, 1799. Hé was edu- 
cated at Princeton College, New\ Jersey, and at Union College, 
Schenectady, New York, on legving which he commenced the 
study of law in his native towd, in the office of Hon, Louis Mc- 
Lean. In 1836, he was appointed District Attorney by President 
Jackson, and held the office until the year 1843. Previous to this 
appointment, he had received several appointments to offices of 
emolument and trust, but invariably declined their acceptance. 
In January, 1851, he was elected to the Senate of the Unitod 
States for six years, and took his seat in that body on the 4th day 
of March following. 


Joun Bet, Senator from Tennessee, was born on the 18th of 
February, 1797, near Nashville, Tennessee. He received an 
academical education, and was admitted to the Bar in 1816. In 
1817, he was elected to the Legislature of his native State, and in 
1827 was elected a member of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, and was re-elected from time to time until the year 
1841, and was chosen Speaker of the House upon the resignation 
of Mr. Stephenson in 1834. In 1841, he was appointed Secretary 
of War under General Harrison, but resigned the office, with the 
rest of the Cabinet, Mr. Webster excepted, when Mr. Tyler 
vetoed the Bank Bill without consulting the members of the Cabi- 
net. In 1847, he was again chosen to the Legislature of his native 
State, and in the fall of that year was elected a member of the 
Senate of the United States for six years. 


Jesse D. Bricut, Senator from Indiana, was born at Norwich, 
State of New York, December 18, 1812. At the age of seven 
years, he emigrated with his family to Indiana, where he has ever 
since resided. At the early age of nineteen, he was admitted to 
the Bar. When in his 22d year, he was elected to the office of 
Probate Judge, which place he resigned in 1839, on receiving the 
appointment of Marshal of the United States for the district of 
Indiana. From this office he was removed, by Mr. Tyler, ten 
days before the annual election in 1841, and was immediately an- 
nounced as a candidate for the State Senate, to which office he 
was elected by a decided majority. In 1843, he was elected Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Indiana, by greatly more than his party vote. 
In 1845, he was elected to the Senate of the United States, and 
was re-elected in 1851. 


Grorce Wat.ace Jones, Senator from Iowa, was born at 
Vincennes, Indiana, April 12th, 1804, and was educated at Tran- 
sylvania University, Lexington, Kentucky, where, under the 
guardianship of the late Henry Clay, he graduated with distin- 
guished honors in 1825. In 1827, he removed to Sinsinawa 
Mound, Wisconsin, and engaged in the mercantile and smelting 
business. As early as 1828, he purchased lead ore of the Sac and 
Fox Indians upon the spot where the city of Dubuque now stands. 
In 1832, he was aid-de-camp to Gen. Henry Dodge in the Black 
Hawk War, and in 1833 was appointed Judge of the Superior 
Court of Wisconsin. In 1835, he was elected delegate to Con- 
gress from Michigan Territory, and was re-elected in 1837. He 
was appointed Surveyor General to Iowa in 1840, and at the end 
of one year was superseded by General James Wilson, of New 
Hampshire, but was re-appointed by Mr. Polk in 1845. + In De- 
cember, 1848, he was elected to the United States Senate for the 
term which expires on the 3d of March, 1852, and in the fall of 
the same year was re-elected for the full term of six years. 


Isaac Toucer, Senator from Connecticut, was born at New- 
town, Fairfield County, Connecticut, November 5th, 1796. In 
1818, being then twenty-one years of age, he began the jpractice 
of law at Hartford, and in 1823 w&é appointed State Attorney for 
the county of Hartford, and continued to fill that office until 1835, 
when he was elected a member of the U.‘S. House of Represen- 
tatives, and was a member of that body until 1839. In 1846, he 
was elected Governor of Connecticut, and in 1848 was appointed, 
by Mr. Polk, Attorney General of the United States, to succeed 
Mr. Clifford. In 1850, he was a member of the State Senate, and 
in 1852 was elected to the House of Representatives of Connecti- 
cut, and in the same year was chosen United States Senator for 
the term of six years, from March 4th, 1851. 


James M. Mason, Senatordrom Virginia, was born in Fairfax 
County, Virginia, November 34, 1798, and was graduated at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1818. He was admitted to the Bar 
in Frederick County, Virginia, in 1820, and returned from the 
same county to the House of Delegates of Virginia in 1827, and 
again returned from the same county in 1829 and 1830. He was 
@ member of the Virginia Convention, called, in 1829, to amend 
the Constitution of the State, and was elected to the House of 
Representatives of the United States for the 25th Congress. In 


January, 1847, he was elected to the Senate of the United States, 
and at the expiration of his term, was re-elected for six years from 
March 4th, 1851. 

W. F. De Savssvure, Senator from South Carolina, was born 
in Charleston, South Carolina,in 1792. He resides in Columbia, 
the capital of the State, where he is engaged in the practice of the 
law. He was for many years a representative in the State Legis- 
lature. Upon the resignation of Mr. Rhett, Mr. De Saussure was 
appointed, by the Governor of South Carolina, to fill his unex- 
pired term as United States Senator. This was originally the 
term of the Hon. John C. Calhoun, upon whose death Hon. F. H. 
Elmore was appointed, but died in about two weeks, after giving 
but a single vote. He was succeeded by Hon. Robert Bainwell, 
who resigned, and the vacancy was filled by Hon. R. Bainwell 
Rhett. Upon the resignation of the latter, in May, 1852, Mr. De 
Saussure was appointed by the Governor, and served during the 
remainder of the summer session. His appointment by the Gov- 
ernor having expired, at the meeting of the Legislature, in Nov- 
ember, 1852, he was elected by that body to fill the remainder of 
the Senatorial term which expires on the 4th of March, 1853, the 
residue of the term to which the lamented Calhoun was elected ; 
thus presenting the very unusual case of five Senators in succes- 
sion filling the same term. 

Roxert F. Stockton, Senator from New Jersey, was born at 
Princeton, New Jersey, on the farm on which he now resides. He 
entered the navy on the Ist of September, 1811, and was one of 
the aids of Commodore Rogers in the defence of Baltimore, in 
1814. In 1821, he was appointed to the command of the sloop- 
of war Alligator, which was ordered to the coast of Africa. He 
was married in 1825, and while on a furlough for a few years, 
engaged in the construction of the Delaware and Raritan Canal, 
and during the intervals of more active service, built the war 
steamer Princeton. Previous to the breaking out of the Mexican 
war, he sailed for the Pacific in the frigate Congress, and ulti- 


mately took possession of California in the name of the United . 


States. Upon his return to the United States, he resigned his 
commission, and retired to private life, but in the winter of 1851, 
was elected to the Senate of the United States for six years. 


Ricnarp Brop#eap, Senator from Pennsylvania, was born in 
Pike County, Pennsylvania, in 1811. He removed to Easton, in 
Northampton County, and read law with Hon. James M. Porter, 
and was admitted to the Bar in 1833. In 1838, he was elected to 
the State Legislature by the Democrats, and was twice re-elected. 
In 1843, he was elected to Congress without opposition, and was 
twice re-elected. In 1848, he declined a re-election. In 1849, he 
was the Democratic nominee for the office of United States Sena- 
tor, but the Whigs having a majority, Hon. James Cooper was 
elected. In 1851, he was again the candidate of the Democratic 
party, and received the unanimous vote of the Democratic mem- 
bers of both branches of the Legislature, and was elected a United 
States Senator for the fullgerm of six years. 

Henry Doncs, Senator from Wisconsin, was born at Vin- 
cennes, Indiana, Oct. 12, 1782. He was raised in Kentucky, and 
at an early age removed to Missouri. In the war of 1812, he com- 
manded the troops raised for the defence of Missouri, having been 
appointed, by President Madison, Brigadier General. In 1827, 
Gen. Dodge removed to Wisconsin, and commanded the mounted 
forces in the Winnebago disturbance, and in the Black Hawk 
war of 1832, and beat Black Hawk’s followers in several desperate 
engagements. At the conclusion of this war, he was appointed, 
by Gen. Jackson, Colonel of 1st Regiment of Mounted Dragoons, 
which he led on two long and successful campaigns to the Mexi- 
can frontier and the Rocky Mountains, in 1834-35. In 1836, up- 
pointed Governor of Wisconsin by Gen. Jackson, and re-ap- 
pointed, at the end of three years, by Mr. Van Buren. Removed by 
John Tyler, and immediately elected to the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, in which he served four years. Appointed Governor 
of Wisconsin, by Mr. Polk, in 1845. On the admission of Wis- 
consin into the Union, he was elected to the United States Senate 
in June, 1848, and in 1852, at the expiration of the term, he was 
re-elected for six years. 


» 


CONSTITUTIONAL TALENT. 

There is nothing that floats a man sooner into the tide of repu- 
tation, or oftener passes current for genius, than what might be 
called constitutional talent. A man without this, whatever may be 
his worth or real powers, will no more get on in the world than a 
leaden Mercury will fly into the air; as any pretender with it, 
and with no one quality beside to recommend him, will be sure 
either to blunder upon success, or will set failure at defiance. By 
constitutional talent I mean, in general, the warmth and vigor 
given to a man’s ideas and pursuits by his bodily stamina, by mere 
physical organization. A weak mind in a sound body is better, 
or at least more — than a sound mind in a weak and crazy 
conformation. ow many instances might I quote! Leta man 
have a quick circulation, a digestion, the bulk, and thews, 
and sinews of a man, and the alacrity, the unthinking confidence 
inspired by these ; and without an atom, a shadow of the mens 
divinor, he shall strut and swagger and vapor and jostle his way 
through life, and have the upper hand of those who are his betters 
in everything but health strength. His jests will be echoed 
with loud laughter, because his own lungs begin to crow like 
chanticleer, before he has uttered them, while a little hectic, ner- 
vous humorist shall stammer out an admirable conceit that is 
damned in the doubtful delivery—vor faucibus hesit. The first 
shall tell a story as long as his arm without interruption, while 
the latter stops short in his attempts from mere weakness of chest ; 
the one shall be empty and noisy and successful in argument, 
patting forth the most common-place things “ with a confident 

row and a throng of words, that come with more than impudent 
sauciness from him,” while the latter shrinks from an observation 
“too deep for his hearers,” into the delicacy and unnoticed re- 
tirement of his own mind.—Hazilitt. 


.... As frost to the bud, and blight to the blossom, even such 
is self-interest to friendship ; for confidence ‘cannot dwell where 
selfishness is porter at the gate.— Tupper. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


A BLACK HARE. 

A rare animal of this species—a picture 
of which we give herewith—was shot not long 
since in England, by the gamekeeper of Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Edward Kerrison, Bart., of 
Oakley Park, Suffolk. It was started from a 
wood, while a were shooting, 
and was first seen by Edward Clarence Kerrison, 
Esq. Next day, the animal was sho: in the = 

‘ish of Denham, three miles from the place where 
it was first seen. It is now stuffed, and is in the 
ion of E. C: Kerrison, aS Brome 
1, Suffolk. Itis a full-grown Every 
portion of the fur is of the finest glossy black, 
and, saving the eye, there is not a spot of color 
to be seen. We have heard of white hares, and 
grey hares ; tawny, red, blue, and fawn-color ; 
never before heard of the existence of a black 
hare. The readers of the Pictorial will remem- 
ber that we have already had considerable to sa 
relative to the characteristics of this animal. 
The American hare generally keeps within its 
form during the day, feeding early in the morn- 
ing or at night. The flesh is colored, but 
is much esteemed as an article of food. It is in 
its prime late in the autumn and winter. It is 
not hunted in this country as in Europe, but is 
‘generally roused by a dog, and shot or ht 
4 means of snares or a common box-trap : this 
latter is the most usual mode. In its gait, it is 
very similar to the European, leaping rather 
than running. Like that animal, it breeds sev- 
eral times during the year. There are several 
other species of the hare inhabiting North Amer- 
ica, of which the most remarkable is the polar 
hare. This occurs in vast numbers towards the 
extreme northern part of the continent. It is 
larger than the common hare. The far is ex- 
ceedingly thick and woolly, of the purest white 
in the cold months, with the exception of a taft 
of long black hair at the tip of theears. Insum- 
mer the hair becomes of a om brown; but 


robably a black one has never been found in this country, or in 
Zurope either, save in the instance which we have here illustrated. 
The is found in almost every part of the known world, livin 


entirely upon vegetable matter, and is probably the most timi 
creature in the world, and one of the fleetest. It is a somewhat 
remarkable fact, that the young are born with their eyes open, 
and leave the mother entirely after reaching the age of twenty 
days, subsisting thenceforth like the parent, entirely upon vegetable 
uctions. heir lives, in the wild state, are very insecure— 
cats, wolves, birds of prey, and man himself hunting them con- 
tinually, and setting snares and traps for them from very boy- 
hood. Though very easily tamed, it is said that they are never 
known to evince any degree of affection for human beings, or to 
become very domestic, generally availing themselves of the first 
opportunity for escaping from the barn-yard to the forest. 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


BLACK HARE SHOT IN SUFFOLK, ENGLAND. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Nineveh was fifteen miles by nine, and forty round, with walls 
one hundred feet high, and thick enough for three chariots abreast. 
Babylon was sixty miles within the walls, which were seventy- 
five feet thick and three hundred feet high, with one hundred bra- 
zen gates. The Temple of Diana was four hundred fect high, 
and was two hundred years in building. The largest of the Pyra- 
mids is four hundred and eighty feet high, and six hundred and 
sixty-three feet on one side; its base covers eleven acres. The 
stones are about thirty feet in length, and the layers are two hun- 
dred and eight. ‘Three hundred and sixty thousand men were 
employed in its erection. The labyrinth of Egypt contains three 
thousand chambers and twelve halls. Thebes, in Egypt, presents 
ruins twenty-seven miles round. It had one hundred gates. Car- 
thage was twenty-five miles round, and so was Athens.—Art Jour. 


EASTER AT ST, PETERSBURG. 

Easter is celebrated with great enthusiasm 
throughout Russia, and especially in the capital. 
Our artist has given below a picturesque scene 
of ils gaiety. ter is the real fete of the peo- 
ple—the period at which they do eat, drink, and 
make merry; great preparations announce its 
advent. The streets throng, and men, women 
and children embrace each other, and speak the 
emphatic words— Christos voskrest. On this even- 
ing there is a supper at the palace, and the fol- 
lowing day a grand levee at court, where the dig- 
nitaries are received in all their paraphernalia. 
‘The emperor has to receive the embraces of hun- 
dreds of his subjects, who approach him with the 
same salutation as the boors make use of in the 
streets. This is the hardest field-day of the 
year; for, although the presentation on the new 
)ear is more numerous, he does not come into 
such close contact with his beloved beards as 
upon the present occasion. During the whole 
of Easter week the streets are thronged with 
people, who kiss and embrace each other. Tie 
servants present you with Easter eggs at every 
house where you call, and a quid pro quo is ex- 
pected ; and it is a very heavy yearly tax upon 
your pocket. An Easter egg is to the laity what 

aster offerings are to the clergy, viz., peace 
offerings. The eggs are of very different merits 
and value, and are displayed in the shop win- 
dows, dyed of different colors. The common 
kind are dyed by wrapping worsted round them, 
and then boiling them, which imparts the tint to 
the shell. But china eggs adorned by paintings 
of holy writ are furnished for the wealthier part of 
the community. In genteel society presents are 
often exchanged under the titles of Easter eggs. 
Cards are exchanged by the corps diplomatique, 
and by families who are in the habit of visiting. 
Marriages are celebrated, children are christened, 
and intoxication becomes a merit. Labor stands 
still for a whole week, unless the labor which 
furnishes amusement to the public. The catchellis are crowded 
in the afternoon, the theatres in the evening; but the week over, 
things return to their ordinary state. If the weather be fine, it is 
a gay and happy period, and few countries celebrate it in so joyful 
a manner. It is the great fete of the church and of the people. 

Our view is taken from the angle of the English Quay, with 
Falconet’s colossal statue of Peter the Great in the foreground. 
The pedestal is formed of a solid block of granite : upon the mass is 
seated Peter the Great on horseback, with one hand stretched out, 
and pointing significantly : the horse paws the air with his fore 
legs, the hinder trample upon a serpent crawling upon the rock. 
The statue is of bronze, and its whole weight is poised on the 
horse’s tail, which is fastened to the stone. In the right-hand dis- 
tance of the picture are shown some of the booths for the fair. 
The drive shows a great variety of equipages and costumes. 
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THE MERCHANT PRINCE'S WILL. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


As beautiful a winter’s night as ever shone out of heaven, with 
its serene, full-orbed moon and its tens of thousands of frosty, 
twinkling stars, was pouring down its peaceful illumination over 
the calm and tranguil country, over the restless, turbulent city. 


Many scenes did the impassive imperturbable face of the quiet 


planet look down upon that night, from the eternal heavens— 
many scenes enacted upon earth which would almost have 
appalled the tenants of hell, many which it would have rejoiced 
the angels of heaven to behold—but of all these, with two only 
we have now to do. 

At some ten miles’ distance from the commercial metropolis of 
the United States, in a beautiful rolling country, diversified with 
meadow-lands, and rich grain-fields. and wild unshorn woods, and 
luxuriant orchards, on the abrupt hemlock feathered banks of a 
bright silvery stream, too small to be styled a river, at least in 
America, too large to figure as a rivulet, there stood at the time of 
which I write, perhaps stands still, the prettiest, yet at the same 
time one of the humblest, of suburban cottages. It was one of 
those miniature palaces, with boudoirs, and withdrawing rooms, 
and breakfast-parlors, and sai/es a manger, with billiard-houses, 
and conservatories, and carriage-houses, and stabling for twelve 
horses, such as the mushroom aristocracy of trade love to erect 
about the purlieus of large cities, and dread to dwell im, for very 
lack of anything to think about or to do, in the loneliness of the 
dull country. It was not one of those miserable lath and plaster 
shanties, disguised by means of half-inch hemlock verge-boards 
and paltry paste-board work, into the semblance of rural architec- 
ture, but a very small, plain, very small, substantial, veritable 
cottage, containing only two rooms on each floor, with the addi- 
tion of a lean-to kitchen, and a closet for a servant above the 
staircase. It had, however, a wide, shadowy recess, half porch, 
half portico, facing the west, formed by a projection of the upper 
story, supported on rough cedar posts, and on the south, over- 
looking the sylvan river a small oriel window. 

On the river’s bank were hemlocks with their beautiful feathery 
branches almost dipping into the stream, and above on the little 
platform of level land, the centre of which—it was not above 
twenty or thirty yards in extent in either direction—overhanging 
the two gables of the unpretending dwelling, were two of the 
noblest weeping willows that ever waved and whispered over a 
poet’s pillow. A tall, thick hedge of the noble American arbor 
vite, most beautiful of indigenous evergreens, sheltered the small 
demesne entirely on the north and west, and screened its dwellers- 
from curious eyes of passengers by the highway. A few plots of 
flowers in the summer filled with gay annuals, two or three honey- 
suckles and hardy roses on the columns of the rustic portico— 
that was all the attempt at luxury or decoration. Yet how beau- 
tiful it was in the glad eyes, how grateful to the contented hearts 
that dwelt therein. 

Now it was deep mid-winter, and the constant snow sparkling 
in the pure moonlight, an interminable sheet of flashing crystals, 
the feathery foliage of the hemlocks encased in transparent ice 
and flashing like plumes of silver, the bosom of the tranquil, fro- 
zen river as blue as steel and as transparent as an artificial mir- 
ror, offered a scene no less enchanting, though in a widely different 
style, than the rich verdure and gay blossoms of the summer sca- 
son. A thin blue smoke-wreath curled up from the single chim- 
ney; and the red lustre of a merry woodfire, linked with the 
steadier and paler of a solitary lamp, shone pleasantly out through 
the white muslin curtain into the silent night, and left a long 
train of reflection on the frozen bosom of the river. 


Within, nothing could be humbler, plainer, poorer, than the 
room, the furniture, the whole appointment of the lighted sitting 
room ; yet there was nothing painful, far less degrading or revolt- 
ing, in the aspect of that honorable poverty. 

A plain deal floor, uncarpeted, but scoured as white as the 
driven snow—the low walls papered with a cheap but graceful 
trellis-work of brown and white, with green vines creeping over 
it; two or three cane-bottomed arm-chairs; a high-backed oaken 
settle by the fire-corner ; a round pine table, spread with a piece 
of scarlet drugget, and supporting a few volumes of reference, a 
map or two, many sheets of manuscript, fair and unblotted, and 
written in a fine, flowing, aristocratic hand, with pens and ink 
and all the apparatus of a ready writer; a smaller table covered 
with preparations for the lightest and most frugal of evening 
meals ; two or three sets of unpainted book-shelves hanging upon 
the walls, loaded with choice volumes—the only expensive things 
in the apartment—a polished brass reading-lamp, presiding over 
the papers, a polished brass tea-kettle singing over the frugal but 
cheerful wood-fire—that was all that the little room presented to 
the eye, with the exception of two human figures ; one, of a young 


man tall and finely-formed, with a noble, intellectual brow, and 


an almost inspired expression on his high, pale, emaciated fea- 
tures, who bent wearily yet indefatigably over the multiplying 
papers ; the other, of a still younger woman, scarcely more than a 
girl, exquisitely beautiful, yet delicate and fragile-looking in the 


extreme, and evidently soon to be a mother, who watched the | 


boiling of the kettle and the rising and falling of the merry flames 
with a vacant eye, which wandered now and then to the stooping 
form of the laborious student, and filled with tears as they dwelt 
fondly on the beloved but irresponsive features. 

At length the kettle boiled, the tea was made, the little prepar- 
ations arranged in the ncatest and most attractive form, and then 
the young wife rose, crossed the room with a noiseless foot, and 
laying her fair, thin hand softly on her husband’s shoulder, 


paused until his busy pen had completed its sentence and affixed 
the final period. 

Then, as he turned his pale face upward to meet her fond gaze, 
she kissed him on the brow, shedding away the fine dark hair 
from his temples, and whispered, in a voice softer than low, 
sweet music, “Come, Clarence, dearest, come. Lay by those 
weary papers. It is past midnight now, and your pen has been 
grating, grating, O, so painfully upon my ear, page after page, 
since three in the afternoon, without one moment’s interruption. 
Come and take some tea, dearest, you are quite, quite worn out, 
and I feel as if it were I that am killing you, I, for whom you are 
thus toiling day and night.” 

“T will come, Fan,” he answered, with a cheerful smile. ‘I do 
want some of your good strong tea; but as for toil and killing, 
that’s all nonsense, you know, Fan. Composing is delight to me, 
not labor, and if it were labor, it would be delight, all the same 
so long as it is for you; and I’m in my last chapter, too, and I 
shall finish it tonight, and to-morrow I’ll go into town and get 
my first instalment; and then—and then—why, Fan, we shall 
have three hundred dollars, and be as rich as Croesus.” 

And she smiled, as she drew him away from his table, but a 
sigh half-mingled with the smile, though she suppressed it—she, 
the danghter of a millionaire, a merchant prince, as the grovelling, 
cringing sycophants of the press are wont to term the largest 
traffickers and least of men—and he, the highest, the most inspired, 
the most exalted of intelligences, the adored of women for the 
wild romance of his passionate poetry, the admired of great, 
clear-sighted men for the comprehensiveness of his views, the 
breadth and massiveness of his intellect, the gloriousness of his 
genius—yet looked down upon, despised, and utterly discarded 
by her proud, paltry, upstart relatives,—herself disowned and 
disinherited, for loving, as they, insensate souls, would have said, 
had they known how to say it, not wisely, but too well. 

Yet him she had not wedded recklessly, nor wrongfully, non 
without the consent, reluctantly given, perhaps, yet fully, by her 
cold, worldly-hearted parent. Yet he, too, would have perchance 
relented—her mother had fallen asleep long ago—nay, was 
already half won by the graces, the accomplishments, the high, 
courteous manners, and the personal integrity of their poet son-in- 
law, whose praises they heard on all sides, even from men of 
weight, and whose celebrity and influence, though they could not 
comprehend it—how could they, souls of clay ?—they still appre- 
ciated and admired. 

But care had been taken that they should not relent. Evil 
tongues were at work ; evil eyes were upon them. Two elder 
sisters of the beautiful young bride—two elder furies—Rebecca 
and Mary—they should have been named Goneril and Regan— 
fit daughters of a merchant prince, fit wives for bank barons— 
interposed their venom. The respectable, rich family of the 
Mansfields, was disgraced by the admission of a beggarly poet 
into their fashionable circles. 

So ran their tongues incessant; and, as the constant drip of 
water easily wears away the hardest rock, so did the constant 
drip of their foul calumnies easily wear out and overcome the 
faint resistance offered by the cold, selfish heart of the old mer- 
chant to their cruel plans against his once favorite daughter. She 
was disowned, and with him her heart’s choice utterly disregard+d. 


On the same night, at the self-same hour, an anxious group 
was assembled in the gorgeously-furnished drawing-room of the 
splendid mansion of the Mansfields—in one of the most aristo- 
cratic places, as it is the absurd fashion to call parts of streets, in 
the city of New York—anxious, and grave, and gloomy, but 
neither sad nor tearful, although death was in the luxurious 
chamber. Israel Mansfield, long since almost dead to the world, 
such a torpor of imbecility had grown over him, and utterly dead 
to all the affections and duties of life, was struggling against the 
last attack of the last victorious enemy, for, although it would 
appear that in their lives they entertain no idea less, death will in 
the end deal with merchant princes even as-it deals with other men. 


That group was composed of four persons, the two elder 
daughters, and their two husbands, Isaac and Peter, and Mary 
and Rebecca Johnson, bankers the lords, the ladies a trader’s 
daughters, the very cream of the cream of New York chivalry and 
aristocracy. 

But the empire of Japonica was unquiet, the flower of the 
respectability of Manhattan was disturbed. The fine eyes glared 
with an unsteady, eager fire, the brilliant cheeks were pale in 
despite of the liberal rouge, the graceful bosoms heaved furiously 
with unholy wishes. 

Peter Johnson had just entered the drawing-room, coming with 
stealthy steps from the sick man’s chamber. 

“How is he? How is he now, Peter? is he any quieter ?” 
asked his fair lady, in a hoarse, hissing whisper. 

“ Not much—confonnd it!” replied the pious son-in-law. “ His 
mind wanders very much, and he keeps wandering abeut horses 
and carriages, and Saratoga. Talking sheer nonsense, in fact. I 
don’t know what’s to be done. He’ll betray us, certainly, before 
the villagers, if we atterapt to get him to sign now.” 

“ And Dr. Smoothson is to be here at eleven o’clock, and Mr. 
Spencer, with his clerks, aad the testament. How terribly un- 
lucky,” said Mary. “ What is to be done ?” 

“Hush! there’s the doctor’s carriage!” exclaimed Rebecca, 
starting up as the sound of wheels approached the door ; “‘ keep 
him here, Mary, until I return, and I'll see if I cannot soothe 
him, poor, dear Pa!” : ; 

And she now ran up stairs, and sending the nurse out of the 
room on some pretence, administered such a dose of morphine as 
very effectually soothed the querulons invalid for the moment. 

Five minutes afterward, Dr. Smoothson, all soft, subservient 
smiles—he had had a lumping note ‘one without any endorse- 


ment that very day, at Isaac Johnson’s aristocratic bank—entered 
the room a tip-toe, felt his patient’s pulse, pronounced it very 
steady, very satisfactory indeed. Asked him three or four leading 
questions, which he felt sure would be answered in the affirmative. 
“ Wonderful mind! wonderful mind!” he said, ,“‘not the least 
disturbed at such an awful time; as clear as I ever knew him in 
my life.” 

Sast as these words were pronounced in an audible voice, Mr. 
Spencer made his appearance with the Testament. 

“©! here’s Mr. Spencer with the will. I’m so glad, for poor 
dear Pa’s been so anxious abort it the last two hours, and he 
would be awfully grieved had he lost the opportanity of signing it.” 

“ Here’s Mr. Spencer, Pa,” said Mrs. Mary Johnson, filling up 
and sweetening and sipping 2 huge glass of hot port wine negus, 
the invalid’s favorite beverage, in full sight of his thirsty, gloat- 
ing eyes, and then bolding it to him. “ Mr. Spencer is here with 
the will, Pa; will you have it read to you new, or wait awhile ?” 

“Yes! yes! now—now!” cried the dying man. “ Now, I 
say, now—don’t wait, not a minute !” 

“You see,” said the artful woman, smiling toward the obse- 
quious lawyer, “how anxious he is. Pray begin reading. = 
you’d better take some wine and water first ; it will strengthen y 

And so the will was read, long, complicated, difficult, irvolved, 
hard to be comprehended at any time, even by a sound, healthfal 
intellect. And by the display and offer, unseen by the lawyer, who 
was ignorant of the dumb show going on behind his back, of wme 
and dainties, the old imbecile was stimulated into affirmative 
gesticulations, and eager cries of “‘ yes! yes!’ and “good!” at 
appropriate places, so that the lawyer, who, obsequious as he 
was, would not have connived at a direct fraud, was deceived 
fully mto the belief that the patient understood him. 

The pen was placed in his palsied fingers, and with some 
difficulty he signed the wicked instrument, bequeathing to the 
rich Johnsons the whole of his property, personal and real, with 
the exception of five hundred dollars annually, to be paid in four 
quarterly sums of one hundred and twenty-five dollars, by Isaac 
and Peter Johnsons, Esquires, to the receipt of “‘ Clarence Ash- 
ton, by marrying whom my daughter Frances has brought 
disgrace upon herself, and grievously injured the respectability of 
my family.” . 

This done, the pious and affectionate sons and daughters with- 
drew to take a little refreshment with their friends, Mr. Spen- 
cer and good Doctor Smoothson, a few broiled oysters and a 
little of the terrapin poor dear Pa was so fond of, and a glass or 
two of poor Pa’s favorite Essex junior. 

But just at the same time old Dr. Van Riper, an early friend 
and schoolmate of the dying man, one of the real respectabilities 
of New York practice, was ushered in, without the knowledge or 
consent of the family. 

“I say, Thomas—Thomas, coachman !” cried old Israel Mans- 
field, as his quondam schoolfellow entered, “bring the coach- 
horses—bring the coach-horses, Thomas, I say. I have made my 
will, Thomas, I have made my will, and left all my money—all 
my money to the coach—coach—coach-horses.” 

“Poor Israel! poor fellow! his mind quite, quite gone,” said 
the doctor, with a tear in his keen gray eye. 

“Yes! and wasn’t it lucky, sir, as he made his will afore, sir ?”’ 
said the sick-nurse, courtesying. 

“ His will! has he made his will? when? how long ago ?”” 

“ Just now, please your honor, sir,” said the lsh woman— 
* not a ten minutes since.” 

“His will! his will’ said the other, meditating, “and I’ve 
heard him say fifty times, that he’d never make a will at al), 
beeause the law of the land is the best will that can be made. O, 
me! I fear there is some foul work here.” And with the words 
he withdrews not seeking any of the family, who knew nothing of 
his visit for many an after year, and then knew it to their bitter cost. 

Within an hour, the soul of Israel Mansfield fied to the region 
where there be no princes, and where the merehanw have to give 
account not of the value, but of the method of their mighty gainings. 

Clarence Ashton refused resolutely, though he had cruel need 
of it, to accept a farthing of the wretched pittance, which was 
rendered yet more degrading by the method in which it was to be 
doled out by the reluctant fingers of his coarse, cold-hearted, 
supercilious kinsmen, or in any way to recognize the validity of 
that most wicked will. Fanny mourned sadly, and could scarcely 
be consoled, not at the loss of the wealth, which seemed in her 
eyes the merest dross, but at the cruelty of her father, the baseness 
of her respectable sisters. 

The will was contested, and the contest carried on for years, as 
legal contests ever will be, when the plaintiffs ace needy and the 
defendants unscrupulous, crafty and rich. 

Years passed, and the poor became poorer, even to real want, 
and the rich richer, unto boundless superfluity. But neither pov- 
erty could kill the happiness and love of the noble, gifted poor, on 
whom fortune seemed to wreak such bitter spite ; nor could wealth 
give real felicity to the wicked who had triumphed by their sin. 
Years passed, and at last the will was reversed—immense bick 
rents and moneys were tendered to Clarence Ashton and his in- 
jured wife, the banks of both the Johnsons broke, and they and 
their wives were no longer held respectable in New York, not 
because they had won riches wrongfully and basely, but because 
they were rich no longer. 

It is true that Clarence Ashton and his sweet wife refused to 
profit by the judgment against the guilty sisters ; and as they had 
been self-sustained under misfortune, were self-controlled under 
prosperity; and as they had been themselves happy when poor 
almost as the poorest, were happier yet, because they could now 
make others happy, when rich as the richest. But the Johnsons 
never were happy any more, not because they were conscious of 
—_ sin, but only of lost respectability. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


BY LIRZIE PARME“ES. 


At the close of a Sabbath School meeting, a few days sine, four little girls, 
entire strangers to the speaker, met him in the aisle, with the remark: “ We 
like you, and so do the other girls, because you make meetings for us!” 


They lingering stood, those children fair, 
Within the broad church-aisle, 

Four little girls, with earnest air, 
With bright and trusting smile. 

They waited there, those lovely ones, 
Until the friend drew near, 

The stranger friend, whose winning tones 
They loved so well to hear. 


Then, while each modest, up-turned face 
Beamed with its artless love, 
In childish innocence and grace, 
That love they longed to prove. 
And eagerly they murmured thus: 
“ Dear air, we all like you, 
For you make meetings here for us, 
The others like you, too.” 


Ah, that sweet, simple eloquence, 
Breathed in that artless form, 

That gratitude, without pretence, 
From hearts so true and warm,— 

It touched a deep-toned, holy chord, 
Within that strong man’s breast, 

Which never thrilled at flattering word ‘ 
By courtly lips expressed. 
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WAIFS FROM WASHINGTON. 


No. VIII. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


Tuese are stirring times at the metropolis, and the telegraphic 
wires vibrate with the gossip of special correspondents, or the 
hopes of anxious politicians. The House is hard at work, with 
an occasional diversion for bunkum and the ladies’ gallery, and 
the retiring President is affixing his autograph to ink-stained 
parchment, often thereby investing it with an enormous value. 
Now, that signature can change the destiny of the nation—ay, of 
the world—but in a few days the writer will relinquish his power, 
and become once more a private citizen. As such, he will visit 
the Southern States, and will undoubtedly meet with a cordial 

The Senate Chamber is one of the “lions” yet unvisited in our 
imaginary metropolitan rambles, and as every reader of the “‘ Pic- 
torial %has received an introduction to the honorable members, 
through the medium of artistic excellence, let us ascend the dark, 
narrow staircase, in which the gas lights flicker at high noon. 
We find ourselves in a narrow gallery, running around a semi- 
circular hall, some seventy-five feet long on the straight side. 
There, as at the hub of a wheel divided in half, is the President’s 
chair, over-canopied with drapery, and high up above it is a fine 
portrait of Washington, painted by Charles Wilson Peale. It is 
pronounced a far better likeness than Stuart’s picture, in which 
there is an unnatural fullness around the mouth, caused by unskil- 
fully-fitted artificial teeth. Stuart also endeavored to idealize his 
subject, and omitted a hanging of the eyelids peculiar to Wash- 
ington, which gave him a downcast air of thought, and forced him 
to throw his head further back, when addressing a stranger, than 
he would have done had the eyelids been free. Under this pic- 
ture, and facing the members (although unable to see the Presi- 
dent), is a gallery for the reporters, into which we will enter. We 
here face the Senators; and you, who have studied their linea- 
ments in the “ Pictorial,” can easily recognize them. 

To keep aloof from politics, we will suppose an imaginary bill 
before the Senate, on which all will speak, and follow the debate, 
without alluding to the position or peculiar views of the Senators. 
And I will here remark that the Senate is now in a transition 
state. New men are fast coming in, and another session or two 
may develop great genius and great talent. But I cannot but 
regret the departure of the old Senators,—gentlemen who were 
capable of deep thought, and who expounded grand, general 
truths, rather than indulge in personal invective, or political irony. 
To the memories of Webster, Calhoun, Clay and Woodbury, a 
mourning republic has poured incense on her proudest altars : 

“ And as diamonds are said to have dropt from the stems 
Of trees—in Arabian story 


Each branch of their laurels bath furnished bright gems, 
For the crown of the nation’s glory.” 


General Cass is still spared, and long may he occupy that seat 
on the centre aisle, so easy of access for the messengers with 
albums—so excellent a place to speak from. The general’s elo- 
quence does not, certainly, possess elaborate finish, or passionate 
vehemence, but it is ever marked by a sustained dignity, a fine 
deportment, accuracy of expression, and force of argument. In 
private life, his feelings are attuned to friendship, and his intellect 
to the pleasures of elegant cultivation. 

Joun P. Hane, from habit, rises to reply, with one hand in his 
pocket, and the other graceftilly waving the pointed shafts of his 
ironical sarcasm to their destination. ‘“ Bitter words, master,” 
but Mr. Hale is confessedly the adroitest and the most invulner- 
able skirmisher in the Senate, although I will wagér a new pen 
that every colleague will render honorable testimony to his good 
heart, his quaint humor, his agreeable disposition, and his readi- 
ness to oblige. 


General Houston rises, and all in the galleries bend forward to 
get a good view of this eccentric and wonderful man. Originally 
a house carpenter, he won honor under Gen. Jackson, in the 
Indian wars—then distinguished himself as an eloquent debater in 
Congress—and then occupied the gubernatorial chair of Tennessee. 
Meanwhile, he married a highly respectable lady, who one day 
went in her carriage to the State House, and sent up a servant to 
call the Governor dowa. He returned for answer that he was 
engaged in official business, but would soon rejoin her at her 
hotel. “Tell Governor Houston,” said she, “that if he does not 
think more of me than of all business, I am not worthy to be his 
wife, neither will I ever cal? him husband again. Coachman— 
drive me to my father’s house.” Reconciliation was impossible, 
and Governor Houston, stung to the quick, expatriated himself 
among the Indian tribes in the far west. Thence, he elevated the 
“lone-star,” at San Jacinto, and watched its rising with jealous 
care, until it clustered in the galaxy around the “ old thirteen.” 
At times, his manner and his behaviour have been eccentric 
enough, but now, he resembles a sturdy frontier “circuit 
preacher.” His erratic genius, his emphatic expression, his patri- 
otic sentiments, and the practical vigor of his common sense, 
always secure him attention. 

Joun Davis, another of the old Mentors of the Senate, has but 
a few days more to pass in parliamentary life, and will retire with 
the respect of his associates. His mind is addicted to legal sub- 
tlety in all its efforts, and he follows the guidance of his logical 
deductions with inflexible severity. This renders his style some- 
what heavy at times, but his voice is rather musical, his gestures 
are effective, and he invariably commands attention. 


Mr. Souts is ofan entirely different school. Full of vivacious 
Gallic confidence, and inspired by the attendance of beauty, his 
eloquence is vividly effective, and its interest is heightened by an 
unremitting by-play—now refuting by an indignant start, now 
enforcing by a moral shudder. No member can “draw” such 
crowds to the galleries as the political refugee, who yet retains 
the accent of /a belle home of Charlemagne and of champagne. 

Mr. Sewarp rises to reply, and we may be sure of a polished 
harangue, replete with vigorous thought and studied adroitness. 
Every simile, every tone, every wave of his hand, has been thor- 
oughly studied, with a theatrical view to effect, both in the Sen- 
ate, and in print for distribution to those at home. Generally, he 
opens with some historical fact, or some souvenir of travel, upon 
which he locates a truth as the foundation of his argument, and 
then weaves from that truth a fabric of argumentative sophistry, 
adorned with elaborate imagery. His elocution is clear, and his 
manner—either persuasive, or denunciatory, or candid, or expos- 
tulating—is ever thoroughly studied. 

Judge Doveras, the “little giant,” around whom centre the 
affections and the hopes of “young America,” is deeply imbued 
with the progressive spirit of the times, and is able to sustain his 
ground against those denominated “fogies.” His language, like 
his figure, is condensed, terse, and well put together. No one can 
accuse him of being obscure, or subtle, or refining, but (like the. 
cocoa-nut gatherers) he invariably strips off the husk of formal 
technicalities, unrelentingly cracks the shell of antiquated preju- 
dice, and brings out “the milk” of the matter, in a plain, intelli- 
gible form. The angel of death recently swept his wing over 
Judge Douglas’s home, and bereaved him of his lovely wife,—a 
sad loss, which has elicited general sympathy. 

Mr. SumMNER next speaks, and we are treated to a display of 
fine Anglo-Saxon language, harmony of style, and graceful ora- 
tory, with all the polish afforded by an intimate acquaintance with 
polite literature. ° 

General Surevvs, who unites with the qualities of the Senator 
the higher feelings and the chivalrous principles of the soldier, is 
now on the floor, and the magic of his fine eye attracts the fair 
occupants of the ladies’ gallery. Then we hear Mr. Hamutn, 
who has the warmth and elegance of southern oratory, albeit he 
comes from an icy State; Mr. Doves, who occupies the desk 
next that of his venerable father; Gov. Jonzs, that ardent politi- 
cian; Mr. Dawson, a sensible lawyer; and Judge Burier, 
whose good nature is only interrupted by some attack upon South 


Carolina. 
“Question!” The vote is taken, and the result is declared by 


the President, pro tem, Mr. Arcutson, of Missouri, who makes a 
good presiding officer in the absence of Mr. Vice President Kine. 
The Clerk of the Senate, Assury Dickens, Esq., is a time-tried 
public servant, and most of the officials have a somewhat vener- 
able air. 

But we are requested to leave. The Senate is going into execu- 
tive session, and its discussions must be en famille. Perhaps a 
treaty is under consideration ; perhaps an appointment is up for 
confirmation; perhaps the reputation of some officer is to be 
closely scrutinized ere he is promoted. It is a strict tribunal, nor 
can a man be heard in his own defence. With this remark we 
will leave the “upper House,” and take a short ramble in the 
realms of chat ere we part. 

President WiipEr’s address before the National Agricultural 
Society has been much complimented, and sent by the members 
of Congress to all parts of the Union. The society, if I mistake 
not, is destined to do much good, and to secure for farmers that 
protection, encouragement and respect from government to which 


-their numbers and their labors entitl2 them. As the poet 


remarks : 
“ Still be this splendid truth 

In the land’s bosom graved— 

O’er the poor soil treads the tyrant’s foot, 
By the rich is the freeman saved ! 

Man’s arta, and arms, and trade, 
May flourish abovo the sod, 

Skilfully fashioned and firely made— 
But the soil-wealth comes from God!’’ 


At a recent levee, I saw Mr. Commissioner Bartiert, who 


has just returned from the Mexican frontier, and was pleased to 
find the once pale, student-like bookseller transformed into a 
weather-bronzed, mustachiod dragoon. He has brought home a 
large collection of matters pleasing to scientific men, among them 
some rare specimens of curious fishes, carefully preserved. Mr. 
H. C. Pratt, of Boston, a meritorious artist who was appointed 
to accompany the expedition as draughtsman, remains at a Mexi- 
can town with an unpronounceable name, where he is finishing 
his sketches. We may look for a beautifully illustrated and 
interesting report. 

Wasuincton Irvine is busily engaged on his “ Life of Wash- 
ington,” and is going over all the manuscript documents at the 
State Department. To allude, even, to the other celebrities here 
just now, would fill my sheet, and take up an undue share of the 
“ Pictorial ;” so I will conclude with a discovery made by a critic, 
that when one looks at Mills’s equestrian statue from Mr. Cor- 
coran’s window, the horse appears to have six legs! ‘“ How is 
this?” “‘ Why, there are two hind legs resting on the pedestal, 
and you plainly see the fore legs in the air,—two and four, &c.” 

And here I heed my tired pen’s entreaty, . 
Which halts and says, “ Pray let me write valete.” 


+ . 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TWO LAYS OF A LOVER. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


No. 1. 

ON RECEIVING A BUNCH OF FLOWERS 
Thanks, Anna, for your gift of flowers, 
They charm my solitary hours ; 
Reminding me of bygone times, 

When I made love and coupled rhymes. 


Then youth was mine— such youth as glows 
In beauty on your cheek of rose ; 

Then hope was mine—such hope as plays 
In your blue eyes, like spring’s soft rays. 


Now age has touched and thinned my hair, 
And on my brow are signs of care ; 

I may not worship at a shrine 

So lovely and so new as thine. 


But I can feel as once I felt, 

In spirit kneel as once I knelt, 

And find some happiness in hours 

Thus sweetened by your charming flowers. 


No. 2. 
A VALENTINE. TO A CERTAIN PERSON. 


Unknown, yet loved for many a day! 

Come, listen to my earnest prayer, 
° And do not what I sing betray 

Tf thou ext kind and good as fair. 
Not sweeter is the evening air, 

With tender buds and blooms at play, 
Than thy expressive face, whose rare 

And winning beauty bids me say 
More than I ought, though less would be 
False to the heart that bends to thee. 


Sweet lady! one more smile I ask — 

For thou didst smile when first we met, 
And vain is now the weary task 

That smile’s fond meaning to forget. 
It haunts my thoughts, it fills my dreams, 
I see it when the morning beams, 
I see it when the evening fades, 
And night puts on her solemn shades. 


Tf thy warm heart responsive feels 

One tithe of what this verse reveals, 

Just wave in air your kerchief light 

And it shall be my banner bright ; 

Or, drop your precious little glove, 

I’ll drop the g, and call it love; 

Or cough, or sneeze, or make some sign 
That you will be my Valentine. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE LUNGS. 


Much has been said and written upon diet, eating and drinking ; 
but I do not recollect ever noticing a remark in any writer upon 
breathing, or the manner of breathing. Many, and especially 
ladies in easy circumstances, contract a destructive mode of 
breathing. They suppress their breathing, and contract the habit 
of short, quick breathing not carrying half way down the chest, 
and scarcely expanding the lower portions of the chest at all. 
Lacing the bottom of the chest also greatly increases this evil, and 
confirms a bad habit of breathing. Children that move about a 

deal in the open air, and in no way laced, breathe deep and 
full to the chest, and every part of it. So also with all out-door 
laborers and persons who take a great deal of exercise in the 
open air, because the lungs give us the power of action, and the 
more exercise we take, especially out of doors, the larger the lungs 
become, and the less liable to disease. In all occupations that 
require standing, keep the body straight. If at a table, let it be 
high and raised up, nearly to the armpits, so as not to require 
stooping ; you will find the employment much easier, not one-half 
so fatiguing ; while the form of the chest and the symmetry of 
the figure will remain perfect. You have noticed the fact that a 
vast many tall ladies stoop, while a great many short ones are 
straight. This arises, I think, from the table at which they sit to 
work or study being medium height; far too low for a tall per- 
son, and about right for a short person. This should be carefully 
corrected and regarded, so that each lady may occupy herself at 
a table suited to her, and thus prevent the possibility of the ne- 


_cessity of stooping.—Dr. Fitch. 


4 
+ > 


Where are Shakspeare’s imagination, Bacon’s learning, Gal- 
ileo’s dream 2 Where is the sweet fancy of Sidney, the airy spi- 
rit of Fletcher, and Milton’s thought severe ? ethinks such 


things should not die and dissipate, when a hair can live for 
centuries, and a brick of Egypt will last three thousand years. I 
am content to believe that the mind of man survives (somehow or 
other) his clay.—Barry Cornwall. ‘ 
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ING-ROOM COMPANION, 


HON. AUGUSTUS C. DODGE, or Iowa. HON. SOLON BORLAND, or Arkansas. 


HON. HAMILTON FISH, or New York. HON. 8. W. DOWNS, or Louisiaxa. 


4 


HON. STEPHEN R. MALLORY, or Fiorina. HON. WILLIAM M. GWIN, or Catiroryia. HON J. A. BAYARD, or Detaware. 
PORTRAITS OF UNITED STATES GENATORS. [For Biographical Sketches, see page 14S. } 
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HON. JOHN BELL, or Tennessee. HON. ROBERT F. STOCKTON, or New Jzrseyr. 


HON. JAMES M. MASON, or Vineinia. HON. RICHARD BRODHEAD, or Pennsytvania. 


HON. GEORGE W. JONES, or Iowa. HON. W. F. Dz SAUSSURE, or Sourm Canouma. 
PORTRAITS OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. [Por Biographical Sketches, see pa.e 148. } 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE NUN. 


BY MISS HARRIET N. HATHAWAY. 


Why sits she thus alone all the night, 
With her young cheek paled to an ashy white, 
With the gems from her dark brown hair unbound, 


She has sought the retreat of a cloister’s cell, 

And her vestal robe becometh her well. 

She may mingle no more mid the sportive throng, 
Its pleasures to her are an idle song ; 

For her heart and her hopes from earth are riven, 
Her thoughts and her prayers to heaven are given. 


Her sister nuns move with a mournful tread 
~ As they bear to her grave the beautiful dead ; 
Their requiem chant floats soft on the air, 
°T is a sad, wailing dirge for the young and the fair. 
Her grief to the end it was never once spoken, 
But they knew that her young heart was breaking—broken ! 


» 
> 


[Translated from the French, for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
DIANA. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


[CONCLUDED FROM LAST WEEK.] 

The lady took a package of papers which were lying on a table, 
led the Jew and his daughter into the corridor which they had just 
traversed, and gently knocked on a door, which turned noiselessly 
on its hinges; at a little distance, another door opened. Diana 
could scarcely suppress aery. The Marquis Philippe de Senan- 
court was there, kneeling before a crucifix, praying with fervor, 
and preparing for death. 

The lady slipped the papers she was holding into the hand of 
Diana, and pushed her towards the captain. 

The latter raised his head, and, seeing persons clad in military 
costume, said : 

“You come to tell me that all is ready for my execution ? 
Shall I not see the Count de Maurevers before I die? I was 
rudely separated from him at the Bastile.” 

As no one replied, he smiled. 

* Ah, I understand,” said he, “ we shall meet on the scaffold !” 
Then he added in a firm voice: “Let us go, gentlemen.” 

The lady pointed to the papers which Diana held in her hand. 

“ The reading of my sentence! I have already heard it three 
times. | should prefer the presence of my confessor, whom I 
have vainly asked for since my arrival at this prison.” 

The lady again pointed to the papers, took them and read the 
contents aloud. 

“ What!” exclaimed Philippe, “an indefinite supension of my 
execution! a promise of full and entire pardon in a year, if the 
person to whom I owe the first of these favors fulfils with fidelity 
the oaths she has taken! To whom do I owe life to-day, and, 
perhaps, entire liberty 

The lady, by a rapid movement, took off the hat which con- 
cealed the countenance of Diana, and let fall the mantle in which 
she was enveloped. 

“This young girl ?” exclaimed he, looking at her with ntedine 
“ but I do not know her; I have never seen her.” 

A convulsive tremor agitated Diana, and tears filled her eyes. 

“Do you not recognize the woman whom you protected, a few 
days since, against the insults of soldiers?” said she; “her for 
whose sake you are here a prisoner, and condemned to death ?” 

“In the midst of the confusion of the scene in which I saw you, 
it was scarcely possible that I should notice your features. Now, 
I shall not forget them ; they will remain engraven on my heart 
as those of a protectress to whom I owe life. But how is it that 
the poor child, whom I found, three days since, defenceless at 
Fontaine le Henry, should have to-day the power to obtain from 
the king a favor which he had refused his brother ?”’ 

“ That is Diana’s secret,” replied the lady, disguising her voice 
and carefully concealing her face beneath her broad-brimmed hat. 
“ Monsieur le Marquis, kiss the hand of your protectress, and pay 
her your adieu. In a year, at farthest, she will return a 
your deliverance, and to restore you to liberty.” 

He bent his knee, took the hand of Diana, and respectfully 
pressed it to his lips. 

“I know not who you are, madame. The surprising influence 
which you seem to have exerted in my favor leads me to believe 
that your humble costume is only a disguise ; but, whatever may 
be your rank, my heart and my life belong to you.” 

“ Monsieur le Marquis,” interrupted Diana, in a voice of emo- 
tion, by degrees recovering firmness, “do not indulge respecting 
me in illusions which you will, perhaps, one day regret. I am 
only a poor child of the people; the daughter of a pedler, of a 
Jew. You have protected me against insult, and God has deigned 
to will that, by a miracle inexplicable to myself, I should have 
saved you. It is for me to kneel before you to ask your pardon for 
the anguish you have suffered, and the captivity which remains to 
you for the sake of a poor creature who was unworthy of your 
attention. Adieu, monsieur !” 

She left the room in tears. The telytook her by the hand, and 
conducted her back to the chamber which they had left. 

“Do not weep, my child,” said she,—‘“do not weep! You 
love the marquis, seek not to conquer this love. You are about 
to incur great perils; but if you triumph over the trials which 
await you, the daugliter of the Jewish pedler may become a lady 
so high and powerful that Philippe will not dare to aspire to her 


hand, and she will be obliged to condescend to him. Be, then, 
hopeful and strong. Master Elias, leave us. Enter the adjoining 
chamber; you will find supper there. When your repast is ter- 
minated, I advise you to retire to rest, and sleep profoundly. You 
are about to undertake a long and fatiguing” journey, for which a 
little sleep will be needed to prepare you.” 

The old man obeyed, and the two women remained alone. 

“Now, Diana,” said the lady, “let us to the work.” 

She unbraided the beautiful tresses, which Diana wore, like 
others of her condition, plaited in bandeaux.over her temples, and 
fashioned them in long and light clusters. Afterwards, she made 
her exchange her peasant’s dress for a robe of black velvet, reveal- 
ing her snowy shoulders and neck, a; was the fashion with the 
the great ladies of the time. After sh« had arranged the dress of 
the young girl, she took from her own neck a rich diamond neck- 
lace, and adorned Diana with it. Sh did the same with the rings, 
which she detached from her own hands to pass over the fingers 
of her whose toilet she was making with a skill and vivacity which 
would have astonished even the most accomplished femme de 
chambre. 

When she had finished, she said to the pedler’s daughter, who 
had suffered her to decorate her as she pleased : 

“Now, my child, I must teach you how to wear these trappings. 
This is the way to hold the train of your dress, in order that you 
may not stumble over it; when you enter a carriage, you will 
gather up the folds of your skirt in such a manner as to reveal the 
end of your little foot—which a princess might envy. Now let us 
pass to graver instructions. You are about to take a long jour- 
ney. Your father and an old man will alone share your secret. 
The valets who surround you, the women who serve you, will 
mistake you for another person, and must not be undeccived. 
You will feign to be indisposed, and will thus, as much as possible, 
avoid speaking. Be surprised at nothing; summon all your pre- 
sence of mind, and confide entirely in the old inan of whom I 
have spoken. You must obey him blindly, whether you compre- 
hend his orders or not, and you will rarely comprehend them. 
You are intelligent and courageous; these two qualities will suf- 
fice to enable you to pass safely through the trials before you ; but 
yo. are protected by a talisman more powerful still, which takes 
away from me all uneasiness respecting the success of the plans I 
have confided to you.” 

“ What is that, madame ?” 

“Your love for Philippe.” 

Diana turned away her head, blushing. 

“Now aid me, in your turn, in my toilet. I wish to put on 
your peasant costume; perhaps I shall even need to wear it.” 

She immediately set about it, and when she had completed her 
toilet, looked at herself in a large Venitian mirror, and could not 
suppress a smile of satisfaction. 

“ This costume becomes me wonderfully,” said she; “indeed, 
it seems to me I look some years younger. No matter,” sighed 
she, “ I have neither the freshness nor the brilliancy of your six- 
teen years. To-morrow, my women, taking you for me, will tell 
you that their mistress was never prettier, and yet they have 
scarcely seen me. Chance has favored my plans; they entered 
my service only yesterday, and are all four French.” She added 
some other recommendations to the instructions already given to 
Diana, and repeated: ‘“ Obey and act only by the counsels of the 
old man who will accompany you. You owe him a blind and 
passive submission. The success of your enterprise, your life and 
that of your father, are in his hands.” 

At six o’elock in the morning, a knock was heard at the door. 
The lady opened it, and admitted an old man of tall stature and 
severe countenance. He saluted Diana profoundly, and knelt to 
kiss her hand. A burst of laughter from the mysterious lady 
received this act. He hastily turned, and it was only then that he 
recognized his error. 

“I have been a dupe of your stratagem, madame,” said he, ren- 
dering to the unknown the most respectful honors. “I took this 
young girl for yourself; this is a good augury for our designs.” 

“To the work, then !” exclaimed she, gaily. ‘* Adieu, marshal. 
Diana, the Marquis de Senancourt shall be your recompense.” 

She spoke some time in a low tone to the old man, and 
disappeared. 

The latter opened the door of Elias’s chamber; the Jew, with 
beard shaved, and clad in a military costume, advanced to meet 
his daughter. At the same instant, the marshal took from Dia- 
na’s girdle a gold whistle, attached to a chain of the same metal, 
and gave three shrill calls. Four women immediately appeared, 
with profound reverences. 

“Your mistress is about to depart immediately on a journey of 
some length. Let everything be ready in halfan hour. You will 
follow her in a second carvings. This journey must be a secret to 
all in the castle. I am sure,” added he, when they were gone out, 
“that our secret will be weions to every one in five minutes; that 
is as I wish it.” 

A sumptuous breakfiét’ was served to Diana; she remembered 
the counsels of the unknown, and conducted herself in such a 
manner as not to allow the servatits who surrounded her to per- 
ceive that she was not their real mistress. If she made any mis- 
takes, the marshal alone remarked them, and a contraction of the 
eyebrows from this formidable counsellor pointed out to her each 
time the path of etiquette. 

After breakfast, the old man presented his arm to Diana; she 
placed her hand upon it as the unknown had taught her, and both 
directed themselves towards a flight of steps, at the foot of which 
they found a carriage drawn by six horses. 

As soon as Diana appeared on the steps, the drums of the 
guards beat, the trumpets sounded, and the different posts pre- 
sented arms. Diana seated herself in tlie carriage in the place of 
honor ; the marshal took a seat beside her, and beckoned to the 


Jew to occupy one opposite. The carriage started at a rapid pace. 
She then recognized that they were leaving the court of the Louvre. 


CHAPTER III. 

Tue carriage travelled with great rapidity, often by night, and 
stopping only to allow Diana the time absolutely indispensable 
for repose. The farther it advanced, the more the marshal seemed 
to desire to surround it with mystery and incognito; meanwhile, 
he bestowed on his companion, in the presence of witnesses, the 
most exaggerated manifestations of respect. 

If he spoke to Diana in public only with head uncovered and 
profoundly inclined, in revenge, he treated her with perfect disdain 
when they were without witnesses in the carriage. The old man 
was of a rude and melancholy temperament, which the youth and 
beauty of Diana seemed only to irritate. Occasionally, it is true, 
he seemed to yield himself to the charm of the simple grace of the 
lovely Jewess ; a smile illumined his lips, and its glance lost its 
sternness ; but his brow would soon be overcast with gloomier 
clouds than before. 

Elias, supple, adroit, cunning, intelligent, alive to the least indi- 
cations which could enlighten him on his position, and the singu- 
lar role assigned to his daughter, feigned to be almost constantly 
asleep. His eyes remained closed, and his head was dropped upon 
his breast ; but, notwithstanding this apparent somnolence, he lost 
not a movement, a gesture,a word. Diana and himself, always 
in the presence of the marshal, had been unable to exchange a 
word unheard by their companion. Nevertheless, the young girl 
was convinced that her father knew perfectly the route they were 
travelling ; perhaps even began to comprehend something of the 
mystery by which they were surrounded. 

After a fortnight’s journey, the travellers reached a seaport; a 
vessel, ready to set sail, awaited them, and they embarked. At 
last they arrived, one evening, at nightfall, at a little village. 
There, the marshal said to the Jew: 

“I must leave you here. You will soon see me again. Order 
the coachman to advance on the road before you, until you reach 
acity. You will boldly pass through the gates of this city, and 
ask to be directed to the Oestergarde. From thence, you will 
easily gain a quarter of poor appearance, the streets of which are 
built of wood, on the steep sides of a hill. You will choose, for a 
habitation, a house of uninviting exterior, but whose windows 
open on the most populous quarter. Diana will feign to sleep, 
until her arrival at the hostelry. Remember that you do not know 
me; my title, the only one of my personal secrets I have con- 
fided to you, must be forgotten by you. To-morrow, you will 
receive my orders.” 

He left them, after having given these last instructions. The 
Jew obeyed in all points, and chose a lodging situated as the 
marshal had directed. The night and the day rolled away with- 
out their seeing the guide. When evening had wrapped the whole 
city in its shades, a man glided secretly into the house inhabited 
by the Jew and his daughter; it was the marshal. 

“Madame,” said he, to Diana, in a low and mysterious tone, 
“you must feign to surround yourself with extreme precautions, 
and yet allow yourself to be seen constantly at this window; such 
are the orders which you have sworn blindly to obey.” 

Diana replied that she was ready to follow all the directions 
that had been given her. The marshal resumed : 

“If any one addresses you in a language which you do not com- 
prehend, you will pretend to understand it; your father, who will 
not quit you, and who knows the language of this country, will 
tell you what to sar in reply.” 

Elias started. 

“T have seemed to be your dupe, but I am not so,” added the 
marshal, with a bitter smile; “‘ you are cunning, but I am more 
so. Your profound sleep, during the journey, has not deceived 
me; I have surprised the glances you have cast through the half- 
open door of the carriage ; I have observed with what address you 
have not only gathered all the information which could indicate 
to you the route we have pursued, but with what acuteness you 
have provoked revelations by apparently indifferent words. 
Finally, I know all the antecedents of your past life, and I know 
that you have inhabited this country. Do not give yourself the 
trouble, therefore, of wasting so much ingenuity. I have not been, 
I am not, and I never shall be your dupe, old Jew.” 

He placed two wax lights on the window, and, without noticing 
the confusion of Elias, made a sign to Diana to approach in such 
a manner as to allow herself to be seen by passers-by. 

Very soon, murmurs of voices were heard in the street ; a group 
assembled beneath the windows; it increased, and bravos and 
acclamations burst from the immense assembly. 

The marshal ordered the Jew to open the window. Imme- 
diately two thousand hands waved their hats, and two thousand 
voices cried “Vivat!” There was an unexampled enthusiasm, 
approaching to delirium. 

“Wave your hand to them. Appear affected. Feign to wipe 
away tears,” ordered the marshal, to the terrified Diana. 

She obeyed, tremblingly. At sight of this feigned emotion, the 
transports of the spectators broke forth more enthusiastically than 
ever. 

“To the palace!” was the cry,—“ to the palace! Let her re- 
sume her crown! Iet her reign over her people!” 

“ Stretch out your arms towards the people; place your hand 
on your heart,” murmured the marshal. 

She executed the required gestures. 

“eign to refuse, and retire from the window.” 

Scarcely had she followed the instructions of her Mentor, when 
the cries of the multitude rose towards heaven. Then the people 
made an irruption into her apartment. They seized Diana, drew 
her into the strect, placed her on a litter made of branches, and 
repeated on all sides : 
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“To the palace! to the palace! Let her reign! Let her 
restore happiness to her people !”’ 

“ Ah!” murmured the marshal, on witnessing this scene, “ why 
did not my mistress listento me? Why has she sent this child 
instead of coming herself? I knew well that the people, as soon 
as they saw her, would replace her on the throne. What shall we 
do now? How undeceive this multitude ¢” 

- “They will murder my daughter!” exclaimed the Jew, who 
had heard all. “ The unfortunate child is ruined! My God, pro- 
tect her! Thou alone canst save her!” 

“What is to be done? what part must I take, in order not to 
compromise the dignity of my mistress by this experiment of 
which I might have foreseen the fatal result ?” 

“Come, come; do not abandon my daughter!” exclaimed 
Elias. 

“ My presence can only aggravate the perils of your daughter 
and of the queen’s honor. Leave me.” 

“No,” said Elias,—“no! You shall not allow a poor child to 
be murdered in cool blood !” 

“If I am seen with you, all is lost. No person knows that I 
brought her here ; my presence in the city will not appear extra- 
ordinary, because it is my home; you do noteven know me. But 
I have besides a certain method of ensuring your silence.” 

He attempted to strike the Jew with his poignard. 

The old man, by a rapid movement, eluded the blow, sprang 
into the street, and rejoined the singular cortege which was attend- 
ing Diana to the royal palace. This cortege was a mixture of the 
lower classes, workmen and women; most were unarmed ; others 
brandished sticks and old swords. 

When Elias succeeded in approaching Diana, the crowd had 
arrived before the palace. Pale and swooning, the unfortunate 
young girl was half dead with terror. The troops, who guarded 
the royal residence, formed in their ranks, and loaded their arms. 

“Why all these precautions?” asked a man, still young, clad 
with the greatest simplicity, who was quietly descending the steps 
of the palace. “If my soldiers take arms,” added he, “it can 
only be to render to Queen Christina the honors due to her rank 
and beauty. She comes to visit Sweden, which she has governed 
with so much wisdom, and the prince to whom she has bequeathed 
the heavy burden of the crown. Let her be welcome to Stock- 
holm. We experience but one regret, it is that her majesty should 
have concealed her arrival from us; but for that, we should have 
anticipated her visit, and have gone to lay our homage at her 
feet.” 

Elias advanced, and throwing himself at the king’s feet, said : 

“ Sire, this is not Queen Christina; it is my daughter, the poor 
victim of a mistake, caused by a resemblance to her majesty.” 

“Indeed!” said Charles Gustavus; “this is strange. The 
spinsters of Vadmel will have a new ballad to sing this winter, as 
they ply their spindles.” 

Scarcely had these words been heard by the throng, when the 
enthusiasm for her whom they were bearing in triumph changed 
to rage and ferocity. 

“ To the gallows with the liar!” 

“ To the sea with the fulse queen !” 

“ Death! death !” 

They seized Diana, and had already fastened a cord around the 
neck of their victim, when the soldiers came to the assistance of 
the daughter of Elias, whom the old man was defending with des- 
perate but useless courage. 

The soldiers succeeded in wresting the pretended Christina 
from the assassins, and brought her before the king. 

The monarch saluted the people, who responded by unanimous 
acclamations, and re-entered his palace. He afterwards ordered 
that the Jew and the prisoner should be brought before him. 

“I desire to interrogate them before you, gentlemen,” said he, 
designating three or four persons of his court; “ you, also, Mon- 
sieur the Count de Skolokester, I desire to have your opinion on 
this singular event.” 

He to whom the king addressed himself bowed and obeyed. 
Diana looked at him; it was the marshal. , 

“Let us see, my beautiful heroine,” said Charles Gustavus, 
“arouse yourself from your fright, and tell us the truth. On your 
frankness alone depends your safety. Who sent you to Stock- 
holm ?”’ 

“I came hither with my father,” replied the young girl, resolved 
to keep, as she had promised, the secret of the queen. 

“ This old man is your father? What is his name ?” 

“ Elias.” 

“ What brings you to Stockholm, old man ?”’ 

“Tam a merchant; a merchant is accustomed to visit great 
cities.” 

“ And you have arrived from France ?” 

“We embarked for Sweden at etait ” replied the Jew, 
always evading the question. 

“ Did Queen Christina send you to Sweden ?” 

“I swear to you by the God of my fathers, and on the head of 
my child, that the name of Queen Christina has never been pro- 
nounced before my daughter, and that if her Swedish majesty is 
concerned in our journey, we were entirely ignorant of it.” 

“ Ah, ah!” said the king. “Let us see; we must arrive at 
some conclusion. I see that only our cousin, her majesty Queen 
Christina, can extricate us from this embarrassment. We must 
send to her this young girl, who resembles her so much, and who 
is so adorned with her jewels ; for I see on her arm a diamond 
which I recognize as having belonged to the crown of Sweden. 
She will not be sorry to know a Jew as ingenious and adroit as 
this old man. Who, then, will conduct them to her in safety ?” 

He turned to the persons behind him. 

“If you will undertake this missidn, Count de Skolokester, my 
cousin will, I am sure, be under great obligations to you.” 


The count bowed, and turned pale. 

“Tam delighted at the readiness with which you accept my 
proposition. Listen to me, then, for it is almost an embassy 
which I confide to you. You will repeat to her majesty Queen 
Christina that she may come to Stockholm when she pleases, 
freely and without mystery. Sweden and her king, I have told 
her and repeat to her, have only respectful sentiments for the illus- 
trious woman who was their sovereign. Her august presence will 
not, in the least, disturb the repose of the country; we will even 
have for her balls and fetes, which, I hope, will not allow her to 
regret the court of France. It is a long time since I have seen 
Queen Christina; but 1am a stranger to none of her actions. 
As a proof of this, give her majesty this journal, in which will be 
found details of her conduct since her departure from Sweden. 
Not one of her proceedings, however insignificant, has been 
omitted. 

“TI could tell you,” continued he, turning over the leaves, “on 
what day a young girl, to save the life of a captain whom she 
loved, consented to assume the costume of a mysterious protec- 
tress, and allow herself to be conducted to a foreign country, by a 
guide equally unknown, to whom the title of marshal was given ; 
a title which he wears only in France, for it has not yet been con- 
ferred on him in Sweden. You will add, from me, that the young 
girl has been faithful and courageous ; she has even braved death, 
rather than reveal the secret of her mistress. Monsieur Count, I 
esteem fidelity highly, and have a horror of traitors as well as of 
cowards. A vessel awaits you at the port. If in a quarter of an 
hour there is a traitor left in Stockholm, he will be shot. Go! 

“Here are a woman, a Jew and a gentleman,” added he, with 
disgust, and by way of conclusion, “ it is the gentleman who is the 
felon! On leaving me, four months since, to go, as he said, to 
England, he lavished upon me oaths of fidelity and devotion. He 
repaired to France, the better to plot with Queen Christina; for- 
tunately, he alone dishonors his name, and my good and faithful 
Swedish nobility resemble him in nothing.” 

Afterwards addressing Diana, he said : 

“T charge you to report these words to your mistress, Queen 
Christina. That you may not form an unfavorable opinion of 
Swedish hospitality, I will give orders to have sent immediately 
to the vessel, which will take you back to your country, some 
presents, which you will keep in remembrance of me. I will also 
add divers trifles for your mistress ; I do not wish her to suppose 
that I harbor malice for a project tolerably well planned, I con- 
fess. It looks so badly from a distance that it is excusable not to 
examine it too closely.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Some time after this, in a solitary apartment of the Chateau de 
Fontainebleau, Queen Christina was conversing in a low voice 
with a man of tall stature, but ignoble physiognomy, notwithstand- 
ing the great regularity of his features. 

“ Monaldeschi,” said she, to him, ‘‘ how impatient I am to re- 
ceive news from Sweden! My heart is full of hope for the suc- 
cess of my enterprise, and I congratulate myself daily on having 
attempted it. There is something providential in the resemblance 
of this young girl to myself, and God has not thrown heft in my 
way without design. If the sight of Diana has indeed produced 
a lively sensation among the Swedes, if it is true, as Skolokester 
says, that my people, far from having forgotten me, regret their 
queen bitterly, and impatiently endure the yoke of Charles Gus- 
tavus, I shall depart, pass through Sweden in triumph, show my- 
self openly at Stockholm, and resume possession of the throne, 
which I quitted in a moment of error. On the contrary, if the 
Swedes see with indifference her whom they will not fail to mis- 
take for Christina, if they do not press around her with excla- 
mations of love and joy, I shall not have submitted to the morti- 
fication and grief of a humiliating check. In fine, the journey of 
Diana to Stockholm will acquaint me with the sentiments of 
Charles Gustavus towards me, and inform me whether the thought 
of Christina’s return inspires him with terror. If my project 
fails, I will show myself at the court of Louis XIV., where my 
presence will give the lie to my pretended journey and the attempt 
attributed to me in Sweden. If a revolt against the king occurs 
in Stockholm, Skolokester will gain time, allow it to be believed 
that Diana is the true Christina, and give me the delay necessary 
to arrive. Will not my project succeed, Monaldeschi? You 
alone are its confidant; you alone know that Queen Christina is 
concealed in her palace of Fontainebleau. She has confided the 
history of this young girl only to you. In fine, she has commu- 
nicated but to you her desire to remount a throne. It is because 
a throne, Monaldeschi, will permit me to overwhelm with honors 
devoted and faithful friends like you, my grand equerry ; it is that 
power gives the means to proportion the recompense to the 
affection!” 

Monaldeschi bent his knee, and bore the hand of the queen 
respectfully to his lips. 

At this moment, the sound of a carriage was heard in the court. 
Christina sprang to the window. She saw Elias and Diana 
descend from it. At this sight, the queen comprehended that her 
project had failed, and turned pale. An equivocal smile hovered 


“on the lips of the Italian. 


“ Let them be admitted immediately!” exclaimed she. ‘ Hasten, 
Monaldeschi !” 

A’ few moments afterwards, the old man and his daughter were 
introduced into the presence of Christina. Diana threw herself 
at the feet of her mistress ; Elias prostrated himself in the Oriental 
manner. 

“Our projects have then failed?” asked she, feigning indiffer- 
ence, while her heart beat violently. 

“The Swedish people have not forgotten their good Queen 


Christina,” said the Jew. “ Scarcely had they recognized in my 
daughter their former sovereign, when they rose on all parts to 
place her on the throne.” 

“ Ah! my good Swedes have not forgotten me, as my heart told 
me. What happened in consequence of this emeute ?”’ 

“The King Charles Gustavus has sent us back to France, and 
the Count Skolokester is banished on pain of death; the packet 
of the king will inform your majesty of the rest.” 

Christina seized the packet, and broke the seals. As her eyes 
glanced over the papers contained in the envelope, her counte- 
nance became red with anger, and her lips white with rage, mor- 
tification and despair. 

When she had finished, she folded her arms and looked Monal- 
deschi in the face. The latter turned away his head and cast 
down his eyes, for he saw that the queen knew all. 

She took from her girdle her gold whistle, and gave two sharp 
calls; then hastening to the window, said to the servants and 
guards who came at her summons : 

“ Gentlemen, you see me again among you. Let all my house- 
hold be assembled immediately; let my guards put themselves 
under arms! Let all the outlets of the palace be guarded, and 
let no person leave it. Captain, sammon a priest from the city, 
and bring him here immediately. I wish to recompense to-day 
my faithful servants,” said she, without appearing to remark the 
terror of Monaldeschi. “Each shall be rewarded according to 
his works. Diana, here is the full and complete pardon of the 
Marquis Philippe de Senancourt, joined with the brevet of a colo- 
nel; I have bought a regiment for the young man. The journey 
has fatigued you; retire to the apartment which my steward 
will show you. Carefully close the windows, pray to God and 
sleep, young girl.” 

She kissed Diana, and dismissed her. Elias was preparing to 
follow his adopted child. 

“Remain,” said the queen, stopping him by a sign,—“ remain ! 
A young girl may not know what is about to happen ; but I need, 
at this moment, an intelligent and courageous man. You will 
execute my orders. Repair to the chapel! of Fontainebleau ; cause 
a grave to be dug there, and all things to be made ready for a 
funeral service to-morrow morning!” 

“For whom ?” asked Elias. 

“For Jean Monaldeschi, grand equerry of Queen Christina!” 

Monaldeschi fell on his knees. 

“Pardon, madame!” exclaimed he,—“ pardon !” 

“The priest is now entering the chateau; in a quarter of an 
hour, your corpse will leave it!” 

“Pardon !” repeated he. 

She repulsed him with her foot. Immediately the priest en- 
tered, followed by the soldiers who were to execute the commands 
of the queen. 


Two days afterward, Queen Christina, surrounded by her 
household, and with regal pomp, repaired to the Bastile. The 
governor received the queen with the honors due to a sovereign, 
and summoned to her presence the Marquis de Senancourt. 

“Monsieur,” said she, “here is your full pardon, granted me 
by his majesty Louis XIV. I come to give you these documents 
with a brevet of colonel.” 

“To me?” exclaimed the captain, astonished,—“ to me? And 
what miracle has procured me so great a happiness and the pro- 
tection of your majesty ?” 

“ A good and courageous act. You have defended a woman ; 
it is for a woman to recompense you.” 

“But this woman, who is she? The features of your majesty 
remind me—” 

“It is not I, be persuaded, who travel France in the costume of 
a merchant with an old pedler,” said she, smilingly. ‘‘ Wandering 
chevalier as I am, I have not yet reached that point of extrava- 
gance. I will not limit here my favors in your behalf. A colonel 
should be married, and I wish to give you a wife ; but this woman 
must not be of plebeian origin; I offer you, then, the hand of 
Mademoiselle Angelique de Beaugency, daughter of the count of 
that name.” 

Diana, who was a veiled spectator of this scene, made a move- 
ment of surprise and grief. The queen took her hand and re- 
assured her by a look. 

“A gipsy had stolen this young girl from her parents, and she 
was adopted by an old merchant. I have been making active 
researches for two months past. In pursuance, the information 
given me by the adopted father of this child, I have learned that 
the Count and Countess of Beaugency died weeping for their only 
child who had been stolen from them. The avowals of the gipsy, 
who was found in a Parisian prison, and whose name Elias knew, 
and finally still more indisputable evidences have confirmed the 
illustrious birth and the authenticity of Diana, or rather of Angel- 
ique. She is about to re-enter into possession of her family do- 
mains, and I give her as a dowry besides a hundred thousand 
crowns. Here is your wife, Marquis de Senancourt!” 

She removed the veil of Diana, and Philippe fell at the feet of 
his betrothed, bewildered with surprise and happiness. 

“ Will you love me?” asked Diana, in a low voice,—“ will you 
love me, ingrate as you are that cannot even remember the fea- 
tures of her who owes you honor and life ?” 

“The features of my de’iverer had remained engraven on my 
heart,” replied he. ‘If the Countess Angelique had not been 
Diana, I would not have married her. Diana alone should be 
my wife.” 

_ A month after, the happy Elias saw celebrated with great pomp, 
at the chateau of Fontaincbleau, the marriage of his adopted daugh- 
ter, and went with her to inhabit the fine chateau of Beaugency. 

A week after the celebration of this marriage, Christina quitted 
France, and a short time afterwards repaired to Italy. 
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Types of Mind; ov Fac-similes of the Hand-writing of Persons, To, Bur: PURLEY POORE 


vs 

Brron—who doubted everything and believed nothing—wrote 
in the prodigal, defiant style which characterized his life and his 
poems. Born with the noblest faculties, and able to compose 
with a rapidity only equalled by the gem td his conceptions, 
his life was embittered by an imperious mother, a foolish wife, 
and unjust critics. Yet high and pure aspirations loom, like bea- 


Scui.uer is a poet of undoubted position, an eminent drama- 
tist, and perfect master of numbers. He won a deservedly 
extended fame in his own country. His hand-writing is bold, dis- 
tinct and expressive. 

GorrHe was a famous German poet, as all the world knows. 
No person who has read the “ Sorrows of Werter” has failed to 
accord the proper respect and appreciation that the poet’s genius 
deserves. Goethe and German literature are almost inseparable. 

Mitton ! to pretend to introduce such a poet as he was to our 
readers, would be an insult to the better judgment of our 
patrons. Suffice it to say, there was the decided and emphatic 

of his will plainly discegnible iv his signature. 

France has known few poets equally illustrious with the name 
of Racixz. His reputation will live as long as a true apprecia- 


tion of poetry exists. 
Not alone as a philosopher has Rousseau acquired celebrity, 


but as a poet and a musician he has won a reputable name. 
His chirography is careful and premeditated. " 


con-fires, from the gloomr-of his desponding hours—and 
could he but have wedded a mind capable of sympathizi 

with his genius, how different would have been the career o 
his “lone, wandering, but not lost spirit.” The illustration 
represents a statue of the poet, executed by Thorwaldson, 
at Rome, in 1830, for Westminster Abbey, but its admis- 
sion was opposed upon fanatic grounds, and the statue lay 
in a custom-house cellar until 1845, when it was taken to 
the Library of Trinity College, at Cambridge, which it now 
ornaments It is a picture, in marble, replete with romantic 
and classical associations. Byron is seated upon a ruined 
fragment, which has been part of some ancient temple, and his 
foot rests on the broken shaft of a ruined column. In his left hand 
he holds a volume, and the raised chin is slightly touched with 
a —_ or pencil, which he holds in his right hand. The head is 
slig tly lifted, and turned over the right shoulder—the eyes raised, 

a 


dramatic air of inspiration, but with an expres- 
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The calm signature of Rogers, under a note of hand, would 
be worth half a million, for he is a wealthy banker. His topics 
are of a pure order, abounding with descriptive passages, which 
have all the brightness of Claude’s landscapes, and with groups of 
rare grace. 

SHExter, one of the elder British poets, and Turrer, of mod- 
ern fame, need no eulogium here. Both have delighted the lovers 
of verse, and the chirography of each is bold and well-defined. 

Tom Moors represented Ireland at the court of Parnassus, 
and represented her well. In his ae as in ‘his verse, 
there is a liquid ease, a dance of words, and an epigrammiatic point 
to — sentence, which makes each page sparkle like a foaming 
glass of champagne. It is poetry and song combined. 


“Racine 


sion of thought. The — 
beauty of the poet’s hand 
and wrist, and the deli- 
cate forms of the throat 
are strikingly rendered ; 
but in the ct there is something more than mere thought— 
infinitely and touching ; and which, to us, seems one of the 
triumphs of the work. The costume is a riding dress, with a 
cloak thrown loosely over—whose folds are among the sculptor’s 
resources for composition and relief. It is, in short, a perfect 
type of the genius, the character, and the fortunes of the wayward 
poet. Byron wrote as one feels, that is to say, with his heart 
and his passions in his hands. He was in more senses than one 
a spoiled child. Notwithstanding his extraordi talent as a 
— his own self-conceit well nigh ruined him. Posterity does 
yron full justice. As a poet, he deserved immortality—as a 
moralist, we have nothing to say of the author of Don Juan. 


A) 


LonGFELLow is the poet of refined nature and of intellectual 
man, scholar-like in his style as in his > dataiaale His descrip- 
tions of scenery are often singularly beautifal. 

Bryant, who finishes his poetry with elaborate care, writes a 
somewhat hurried hand, showing that he has often been compelled 
to drive a rapid pen, in order to satisfy demands for “ copy ” in 
his editorial sanctum. 

Fieip, whose comamerhy is delicious, has an elaborate polish 
of style, great daintiness in the choice of words, and a happy fac- 
ulty for delineating the exquisite simplicity of nature. 

HITTIER stamps everything with the friend-like integrity of 
his own heart, buoyant with sympathy for the woes and joys of man. 

Sprracus, the banker poet of America, adds the correctness and 
purity of classical —s to the i ease and vigor of home 
poetry, forming a style delightful to all 

Tuompson, the talented editor of the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, writes in a quaint, clear hand, many sonnets thickly stud- 
ded with fine thoughts, in classic language. [See page 159.] 


Velbiam, Callen. Clryunt- 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


“ The Ki tt of Leon: or, The Monarch’s Last Bride. A Tale of Moorish 
Granada.” We shall give the first chapters of « fine novelette, thus entitled, 
by that favorite writer, Sytvanus Conn, Jr. 

“ Waits from Washington,” No IX., by Ben: Perter Poors. 

“ The Social Serpent ” a story, by T. 8. Anraur. 

“The Two George Stanhopes: or, Be always Courteous,” a story, by Mas. 
Orne. 

“The Valentine, and what came of it,” a sketch, by Rev. Henry Bacon. 

*-T hear the Passing Bell,” poem, by Park BenJamin. 

“My Pirst Child,” verses, by Mas. R. T. E_paepae. 

“ Windermere,” lines, by Witiam 8 Cuase. 

“On the Death of the President’s Son,” poem, by Mas. L. H. Sigourney. 

“ Lines to Poesy,” by Bourvar J. Howe. 

“ Headache,’ son by J. Stare Ho.owar. 

“Nelly,” verses, by Carey. 


EUROPEAN SOVEREIGNS. 

The oldest European sovereigns are the Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenbourg-Strelitz, who is seventy-three years and five months old ; 
and the King of Wurtemburg, who is seventy-one years and three 
months old. Among the other sovereigns, eight are from sixty 
to seventy years ; thirteen from fifty to sixty years; seven from 
forty to fifty years; ten from thirty to forty years; eight from 
twenty to thirty years. The two youngest sovereigns are the 
Queen of Spain, who is twenty two years and three months old, 
and the Prince of Waldeck, who is twenty-two years old. The 
oldest reigning prince is the Prince of Schauembourg-Lippe, who 
has reigned during the last sixty-six years, or, deducting the 
minority, for forty-nine years nine months. After him come two 
princes who have reigned from forty to fifty years; fourteen 
during thirty to forty years ; twelve from twenty to thirty years. 
The other nineteen sovereigns have only begun to reign during 
the last ten years, and two of them—the Grand Duke of Baden 
and the Emperor of the French—have only commenced their 
reign during the year 1852. 

Tue Lixenesses or THE U. 8S. Senatrors.—Our readers will 
remember that these likenesses of the Senators, completed in the 
present number, are all originals, and that the honorable gentlemen 
sat expressly for them to our artist, at Whitehurst’s gallery, 
Washington. Of course, these engravings will be highly valuable 
for future reference, from time to time, but our readers so univer- 
sally preserve their numbers for binding, that we need hardly give 
them any hint to this effect. 

Personav.—Grisi and Marie, it is said, on the authority of a 
letter from Madame Sophie Maretzek Marini, are certainly coming 
to America in May, and are desirous of taking Castle Garden, at 
present let to Sontag’s agent. 
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SPLINTERS. 


.++. Mrs. Mowatt is playing, with her usual success and spirit, 
an engagement in our Southern cities. 

.++. The length of the gas pipes in New York city is two hun- 
dred and twenty-nine miles! Think of it. 

.... Alboni is no less a superior actress than vocalist. She 
astonished and delighted the Bostonians by her personations. 

..«. All accounts agree in representing the domestic career and 
habits of Louis Napoleon to be fearfully depraved. 

.++. Natural Magic—some one defines as being a pretty girl. 
We cannot gainsay it, for the life of us. 

.-+. The winter in Europe, as has been the case throughout 
America, has been most extraordinarily mild. 

-.+. We avoid the mention of the many suicides constantly 
occurring, deeming such reference of questionable influence. 

.... Madame Anna Thillon has been remarkably successful in 
her recent engagement in the city of New Orleans. 

.+++ Will some unknown friend receive our thanks for a beau- 
tifal and fragrant bouquet ¢ 

.... Vieuxtemps, the famous violinist, is about to start on a 
professional tour to the East Indies. 

.++. Have we before mentioned that a hotel is building at Cape 
May, to be six times as large as the Astor House ? 

.... Mount Etna is now in a state of full eruption ; it had, 
antil very lately, nearly subsided. 

.++. Diamonds are being found, we observe, both in California 
and Australia, and of the purest water. 

+++. Why don’t Ericsson apply his new motive power toa 
“train of ideas?” It’s not necessary to get an act of incorporation. 


LONDON. 

What a multitude of interesting associations crowd upon the 
mind of an American, at the mention of this great city! It has 
not that strange sound, nor does it convey that vague impression, 
which the name and idea of other European cities suggest. We 
are familiar with it in our nursery rhymes and the studies of our 
maturer years. Speaking the same language with its natives, 
familiar with its literature and history, its great men, its newspa- 
pers, its grand features and its minor details, we seem to be pretty 
well acquainted with London, even though we may never have 
set foot upon the storied banks of the Thames ; and when we visit 
for pleasure or on business, we seem to be rather renewing an old 
acquaintance, than meeting a stranger. We have seen St. Paul's 
in dreams and engravings a thousand times; we are morally cer- 
tain that we have visited the Horse Armory at the Tower; the 
Monument has a familiar aspect ; we recognize a sort of nodding 
acquaintance with the House of Parliament, know St. James 
when we see it, and can find our way to the Surrey side, without 
asking the street sweepers to direct us thither. 

And if this familiarity existed with London fifty years ago, 
when the intercourse between the new and the old countries was 
only occasional, how much greater is it in these times of daily 
intercourse, when London seems to us as no further off than 
Charleston or New Orleans! No city on the face of the globe 
presents more interesting phases to the eye of the traveller. Its 
physical aspect is striking, and if in architecture it falls below 
many European cities, still there is enough in it that is imposing 
and grand. The cathedral of St. Paul’s would shrink into insig- 
nificance beside the giant frame of St. Pcter’s at Rome, which is 
almost an architectural world ; but still, standing by itself, it is 
sufficiently impressive There are nobler gothic fanes than West- 
minster Abbey, but none to which the imagination clings so fondly, 
nor hallowed by such an atmosphere of departed greatness. Lon- 
don has the true English stamp ; if you heard not a word spoken, 
you would know that you were in the great Anglo-Saxon capital. 
The vast parks that enliven the wilderness of bricks, attest the 
love of nature that is inherent in the heart of the Englishman. 

Like all great cities, London is full of startling dramatic con- 
trasts in its social aspects. While the Duchess of Sutherland is 
rolling in her coronetted carriage to Her Majesty’s theatre, a 
wretched passenger is perhaps expiring on the sidewalk; while 
the nobler ladies of the West End are crying over the sufferings 
of negroes on American plantations, starvation and soul-killing 
destitution are rife within gunshot of their splendid palaces. The 
very luxuries that grace their tables, are wrung from the unre- 
quited toil of a perishing population. As for the comforts of 
life, a London tradesman’s holiday dinner is no better than the 
daily breakfast of a Boston mechanic. Yet London is a great 
city, and the true-born cockney looks with contempt on the un- 
fortunate being who cannot claim it as his birthplace. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

That Louis Napoleon is just rash and reckless enough to make 
a desperate and wild attempt upon England, no one can doubt. 
The English press teems with speculations upon the subject, and 
the matter really seems to be assuming a serious appearance. If 
such an attempt should be temporarily successful, or even bril- 
liant in its failure, it would give him a new lease of power with 
the French people. The memory of Waterloo is considered a 
reasonable, if not sufficient, cause to justify the French in attack- 
ing the forces of Great Britain. From an English paper before 
us, The Economist, we copy the following remarks relating to 
Louis Napoleon’s probable policy : 

“The army is even no# notoriously restless and dissatisfied. The Algerine 

gi ts are inclined to the Orleans family; many of those at home are 
strongly infected with the republi or socialist opinions ;—a war, especially 
a sudden, dashing and successful war, would at once rally them all to the 
imperial regime. Louis Napoleon knows all this well. He will not like to be 
forced or hurried ; and war may probably be his last card, but it is one which. 
sooner or later, he must play. His only security, and ours, would be in a dis- 
banding of 70.600 of the most disaffected troops, and the suspension of the con- 


scription for the next two years. If he does not do this, we may look out for 
the only other resource.” 
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A Cororep “ Srar.”—A letter from Berlin, of the 17th Janu- 
ary, says :—The King of Prussia has presented Mr. Ira Aldridge, 
the American actor of color, at the close of his performances here, 
the great gold medal, with an autograph testimonial—a distinc- 
tion bestowed only on persons of the first eminenve in their pro- 
fessions. Mr. Aldridge’s success in Berlin has obtained for him 
invitations to “star” in almost all German capitals. 


> 


A VatuasBLe Numper.—We_ shall give in our next week’s 
paper, amagng a fine variety of other illustrations, two large engrav- 
ings, being perfect likenesses of the new President, Gen. Frank 
Pierce, and Vice President, Hon. W. R. King. Each will cover 
an entire page of the Pictorial, and will be valued by our host of 
subscribers. 


Fortune’s Cuancrs.—A New York paper says, that Ferdi- 
nand Palmo, who erected and managed for & time, the Italian 
Opera House, in that city (now Burton’s Theatre), and who, like 
many a manager before and since, lost a fortune by it, is now en- 
deavoring to earn a livelihood as assistant cook in some establish- 
ment there. 
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Mustcat.—Rossini, the celebrated composer, was the director 
of a concert which took place at Florence, recently, in honor of the 
King of Bavaria. Among the performers were the Prince and 
Princess Poniatowski, the Countess Orsini, and the artistes Bas 
sani and Yvanhoff. 


Raitroaps.—There is railroad enough now in operation to 


reach round the world, and four thousand miles over. 


; Mr. Samuel A. B. Bragg a 7 
Roxbury; Mr Jonas H. Woodsum to Miss Mary M. Spofford; Mr. John T. 
Hancoc delaide 


0. Skinner, Mr. Zawin L. Bird to Miss Jane, daughter of Mr. 
ccAt Batt, Boston, by Rev. W.H. Cudworth, Mr Henry 0. Wilder to Miss 
At Uharlestown, Mr. Herbert Fenety, formerly of Halifax, N. 8., to Miss 
ncAt West Cambridge, Mr. Lewis Reynolds to Miss Mary Elizabeth Phillipe, 
At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Collyer, Capt. Dennis Small to Miss Hannah 8. 


of Newbury 
t Taunton, by Rev. D. A. Russell, Mr. James Perkins, of East Bridgewater, 
to Miss Lois M. urney, of Taunton. : 


At Shelburne, by Rev. Theophilus Hawks, Jr., Mr. D. Orlando Fisk to Miss 
Hawks. ev 
t Exeter, N. H. . William Bird, of Hartford, Conn., to Miss Sarah Gor- 
don, daughter of Dea. John Gordon, of Exeter. - 
At New York, Brevet Col. Charles A. May, of the U.S. Army, to Miss- 
Josephine, daughter of George Law, Esq. 


In this city, Mrs. Sarah, wife of Hon. Nathaniel Hammond, 69; Mrs. Mary 
Milar, 54; Mr. Jonathan Barney, 70; Mrs. Caroline S. Callender, 69; Mre. 
Nancy Snow, 37; Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth , 80; Mrs. Lucy Turner, widow 
of the late Rev. John Turner, 79; Mr. Hiram Parker, 41. 
t Sout ton, Mrs. Mary, widow of the late Capt. Joseph Thing, 54. 
At Charlestown, Mrs. Polly H. Davis, 86. “ 
At Roxbury, Mr. Alfred Dow, 52. 
At West Cambridge, Mr. Nehemiah M. Locke, 33 ; Mr. Isaiah Jenkins, 61. 
At Newton Upper Falls, Otis Pettee, _ 
At Newburyport, Mrs. Sally Wells 75; . Ruth Blumpey, 67; Mrs. Sally, 
wife of Mr. Joshua Moody, 71. 
At West Newbury, Mr. Thomas Elliot, 72; Eliza C Ordway, 37. 
At Wilmington, Mr. Samuel Harnden, 86; Mr. Aaron Pearson, 57. 
At Taunton, Col. Israel Dean, 79. 
At New Bedford, Miss Sarah Jane Babcock. 23 ; Mr. Leonard Hathaway, 49. 
At West Townsend, Mrs. Deborah Hartwell, 57. 
= Wood, 56. 
t Greenfield, Mrs. Matilda Smead, wife of Mr. Jesse Smead, 63 ; Jesse F 
t Haddam, Conn., . Oliver Brown, of L Conn., and formerly of 
Charlestown, Mass., 76. , _— , 
At Paris, Me., Mr. Daniel Knight 92 
At Nottingham, N. H., Mr. Charles Willey, a soldier of the revolution, 108. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES Ist, 2nd and 3d, Bound. 


We have volumes Ist, 2nd and 3d of the PicroriaL Drawina-Room ComPan- 
10N elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined si 
forming a superb and most attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book 
BETWEEN FOUR AND FIVE HUNDRED PAGES, and containing NEARLY ONE THOUSAND 
ENGRAVINGS of Men and Manners, and current Events all over the world; of 
Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and beautiful Villages ; and, 
in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive subjects ; with an 
ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX Of great beauty and artistic excellence, and 
forming a very brilliant frontispiece to the volume. 

Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its a vast amount of 
original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an ex- 
ceedingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents, and at all the 

Depots throughout the Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 
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GLEASON’S PI 
Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant and avail- 
able form, a weekly literary melangeof notable events of the day. lts 
columns are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole well spiced ; 
with wit and humor. Each paper is 


2 
> 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED ; 
with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable ob- 3 
jects, current eventsin all parts of the world, and of men and manners, 
altogether making a paper entirely original in its design, in this coun- 
try. Its 3 contain views of every populous city in the known 
world, of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, 
of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and merchant ser- 
vice, with fine and accurate portraits of every noted character in the 2 
world, both male and female. Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken ; 
8 
> 
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mal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish ofthe sea. It contains 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount of 
reading matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen 
octavo pages. 

TERMS :—Invariably in Advance. 
Subsenbers. 


8 “ “ 


“ “ 
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Any names may be added to the last number at the rate of $2 00 
each, per annum. 

(> One copy of the Fiae or ovr Union, and one copy of the Picto- » 
RIAL Drawine-Room Companion, one year, for $4 00. 

(> The Picrortat Deawine-Room Companion may be obtained at 
any of the periodical depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, 
at siz cents per single copy. 

Published every Satuapay, corner of Rromfield and Tremont Streets, 
by GLEASON, Bosroy, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
S. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Phiiadelphia. 
W. & H. TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and § South Sts., Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLEY, 118 Main Street, Cincinnati. < 
A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. ‘ 
K. 


J 
WOODWARD, corner 4th and Chestnut Streets, St. Louis. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
UPWARD-—ONWARD. 


BY J. EB. A. SMITH. 


Battling in the cause of truth 
With the zeal and strength of youth, 
Upward raise your banner higher, 
Onward urge your phalanx nigher 
To the centre of the strife. 
Strike, where virtue finds a foe, 
Strike, while love directs the blow, 
Where the foes of man are rife. 


Be your watchword truth and love, 
Be your stay the strength above ; 
Mid the pure, remain the purest, 
Mid the faithful, be the surest,— 
Temperance your banner star. 
Ask not rest, nor pray for peace, 
Till the demon foe shall cease 
Life and all its joys to mar. 


Warriors in the cause of right, 
Earnest in your zeal and might; 
Joying in your high endeavor, 
Onward press, and falter never, 
Till the victory be won. 
Shout for every field ye gain, 
Pres; to those which still remain, 
Battling till the work be done. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


STORIES OF GODS AND GODDESSES. 
No. X. 
THE INFERNAL REGIONS. 


BY T. BULFINCH. 


As in the course of our series, we have given the pagan account 
of the creation of the world, so at its conclusion, we present a 
view of the regions of the dead, depicted by one of their most 
enlightened poets, who drew his doctrines from their most esteemed 
philosophers. The region where Virgil locates the entrance into 
this abode, is perhaps the most strikingly adapted to excite ideas 
of the terrific and preternatural of any on the face of the earth. 
It is the voleanic region near Vesuvius, where the whole country 
is cleft with chasms from which sulphurous flames arise, while 
the ground is shaken with pent-up vapors, and mysterious sounds 
issue from the bowels of the earth. The lake Avernus is sup- 
posed to fill the crater of an extinct volcano. It is circular, half 
a mile wide, and very deep, surrounded by high banks, which in 
Virgil’s time were covered with a gloomy forest. Mephitic va- 
pors rise from its waters, so that no life is found on its banks, and 
no birds fiy over it. Here, according to the poet, was the cave of 
the Sybil, and here Aineas offered sacrifices to the infernal deities, 
Proserpine, Hecate and the Furies. Then a roaring was heard in 
the earth, and the woods on the hill-tops were shaken, and the 
howling of dogs announced the approach of the deities. “ Now,” 
said the Sybil, “summon up your courage, for you will need it.” 
She descended into the cave and Aineas followed. Before the 
threshold of hell they passed through a group of beings wlio are 
enumerated as Griefs and avenging Cares, pale Disea:es and 
melancholy Age, Fear and Hunger, that tempt to Crime, Toil, 
Poverty and Death, forms horrible to view. The Furies spread 
their couches there, and Discord, whose hair was of vipers tied 
up with a bloody fillet. Here also were the monsters, Briareus, 
with his hundred arms, Hydras hissing, and Chimeras breathing 
fire. neas shuddered at the sight, drew his sword and would 
have struck, but the Sybil restrained him. They then came to 
the black river, Cocytus, where they found the ferryman, Charon, 
old and squalid, but strong and vigorous, who was receiving pas- 
sengers of all kinds into his boat, magnanimous heroes, boys and 
unmarried girls, as numerous as the leaves that fall at autumn, 
or the flocks that fly southward at the approach of winter. They 
stood pressing fora passage and longing to touch the opposite 
shore. But the stern ferryman took in only such as he chose, 
driving the rest back. ineas, wondering at the sight, asked the 
Sybil, “‘ Why this discrimination?” She answered, “ Those who 
are taken on board the bark are the souls of those who have re- 
ceived due burial rites; the host of others who have remained 
unburied, are not permitted to pass the flood, but wander « hun- 
dred years, and flit to and fro about the shore, when at last they 
are taken over.” Aineas grieved at recollecting some of his own 
companions, who had perished in the storm. At that moment he 
beheld Palinurus, his pilot, who fell overboard and was drowned. 
He addressed him and asked him the cause of his misfortune. 
Palinurus replied that the rudder was carried away, and he cling- 
ing to it, was swept away with it. He besought Aineas most 
urgently to extend to him his hand and take him in company ito 
th@opposite shore. But the Sybil rebuked him for the wish thus 
to transgress the laws of Pluto; but consoled him by informing 
him that the people of the shore where his body had been wafted 
by the waves, should be stirred up by prodigies to give it due 
burial, and that the promontory should bear the name of Cape 
Palinurus, which it does to thisday. Leaving Palinurus consoled 
by these words, they approached the boat. Charon sternly de- 
manded what right they had there, living and armed? To which 
the Sybil replied by promising that they would commit no vio- 
lence, stating that Aineas’s only object was to sée his father, and 
finally exhibiting the golden branch, at sight of which Charon's 
wrath relaxed, and he made haste to turn his bark to the shore, 


and receive them on board. The boat, adapted only to the light 
freights of bodiless spirits, groaned under the weight of the hero. 
They were soon conveyed to the opposite shore. There they were 
encountered by the three-headed dog, Cerberus, with his necks 
bristling with snakes. He barked with all his three throats, till 
the Sybil threw him a medicated cake, which he eagerly devoured, 
and then stretched himself out in his den and fell asleep. Aineas 
and the Sybil sprung to land. The first sound that struck their 
ears, was the wailing of young children, who had died on the 
threshold of life, and near to these were they who had perished 
under false charges. Minos presides over them as judge, and 
examines the deeds of each, The next class was of those who 
had died by their own hand, hating life and seeking refuge in 
death. O, how willingly would they now endure poverty, labor, 
and any other infliction, if they might but return to life! Next 
were situated the regions of sadness, divided off into retired paths, 
leading through groves of myrtle. Here roamed those who had 
fallen victims to unrequited love, not freed from pain even by 
death itself. Among these, Aineas thought he descried the form 
of Dido, with a wound still recent. In the dim light, he was for 
a moment uncertain, but approaching, perceived it was indeed 
herself. Tears fell from his eyes, and he addressed her in the 
accents of love. ‘‘ Unhappy Dido! was then the rumor true that 
you had perished ? and was I, alas! the cause? I call the gods 
to witness that my departure from you was reluctant, and in obe- 
dience to the commands of Jove; nor could I believe that my 
absence would have cost you so dear. Stop, I beseech you, and 
refuse me not a last farewell.” She stood for a moment with 
averted countenance, and eyes fixed on the ground, and then 
silently passed on, as insensible to his pleadings as a rock. Aineas 
followed for some distance ; then, with a heavy heart, rejoined his 
companion, and resumed his route. : 

They next entered the fields where roam the heroes who have 
fallen in battle. Here they saw many shades of Grecian and 
Trojan warriors. The Trojans thronged around him, and could 
not be satisfied with the sight. They asked the cause of his com- 
ing, and plied him with innumerable questions. But the Greeks, 
filled with terror at the sight of his armor glittering through the 
murky atmosphere, recognizing the hero, turned their backs and 
fied, as they used to do on the plains of Troy. 


ZEneas would have lingered long with his Trojan friends, but 
the Sybil hurried him away. They next came to a place where 
the road divided, the one leading to Elysium, the other to the 
regions of the condemned. ®neas beheld on one side the walls of 
a mighty city, around which Phlegethon rolled its fiery waters. 
Before him was the gate of adamant that neither gods nor men 
can break through. An iron tower stood by the gate, on which 
Tisiphone, the avenging Fury, kept guard. From the city were 
heard groans, and the sound of the scourge, the creaking of iron, 
and the clanking of chains. ineas, horror-struck, inquired of 
his guide what crimes and punistiments were those, whose sounds 
he heard? The Sybil answered, “ Here is the judgment hall of 
Rhadamanthus, who brings to light crimes done in life, which the 
perpetrator vainly thought impenetrably hid. Tisiphone applies 
her whip of scorpions, and delivers the offender over to her sister 
Furies. At this moment, with horrid clang, the brazen gates 
unfolded, and AEneas saw within a Hydra, with fifty heads, guard- 
ing the entrance. The Sybil told him that the gulf of Tartarus 
descended deep, so that its recesses were as far beneath their feet 
as heaven was high above their heads. In the bottom of this pit, 
the Titan race, who warred against the gods, lie prostrate ; Sal- 
moneus, also, who presumed to vie with Jupiter, and built a 
bridge of brass over which he drove his chariot that the sound 
might resemble thunder, launching flaming brands at his people 
in imitation of lightning, till Jupiter struck him with a real thun- 
der-bolt, and taught him the difference between mortal weapons 
and divine. Here, also, is Tityon, the giant, whose form is so 
immense that as he lies, he stretches over nine acres, while a vul- 
ture preys upon his liver, which as fast as it is devoured grows 
again, so that his punishment will have no end. 

JEneas saw groups seated at tables loaded with dainties, while 
near by stood a Fury who snatched away the viands from their 
lips, as fast as they prepared to taste them. Others beheld sus- 
pended over their heads huge rocks, threatening to fall, keeping 
them in a state of constant alarm. These were they who had 
hated their brothers, or struck their parents, or defrauded the 
friends who trusted them, or who having grown rich kept their 
money to themselves, and gave no share to others ; the last being 
the most numerous class. Here also were those who had violated 
the marriage bed, or fought in a bad cause, or failed in’ fidelity to 
their employers. Here was one who had sold his country for 
gold, another who perverted the laws, making them say one thing 
to-day and another to-morrow. 

Ixion was there, fastened to the circumference of a wheel 
ceaselessly revolving; and Sisyphus, whose task was to roll a 
huge stone up to a hill-top, but when the steep was well-nigh 
gained, the rock, repulsed by some sudden force, rushed again 
headlong down to the plain. Again he toiled at it, while the 
sweat bathed all his weary limbs, but all to no effect. There was 
Tantalus, who stood in a pool, his chin level with the water, yet 
he was parched with thirst, and found nothing to assuage it; for 
when he bowed his hoary head, eager to quaff, the water fled 
away, leaving the ground at his feet all dry. Tall trees laden with 
fruit stooped their heads to him, pears, pomegranates, apples and 
luscious figs; but when, with a sudden grasp, he tried to seize 
them, winds whirled them high above his reach. 

The Sybil now warnedWneas that it was time to tarn from 
these melancholy regions and seek the city of the blessed. They 
passed through a middie tract of darkness, and came upon a 
cheerful landscape, the groves where the happy reside. They 


breathed a freer air, and saw all objects clothed in a purple light. 
The region has a sun and stars of its own. The inhabitants were 
enjoying themselves in various ways, some in sports.on the grassy 
turf, in games of strength or skill, others dancing or singing. 
Orpheus struck the chords of his lyre, and called forth ravishing 
sounds, Here Aneas saw the founders of the Trojan state, mag- 
nanimous heroes who lived in happier times. He gazed with 
admiration on the war chariots and glittering arms, now reposing 
in disuse. Spears stood fixed in the ground; and the horses, 
unharnessed, roamed over the plain. The same pride in splendid 
armor and generous steeds which the old heroes felt in life, accom- 
panied them here. He saw another group feasting, and listening 
to the strains of music. They were in a laurel grove, whence the 
great river Po has its origin, and flows out among men. Here 
dwelt those who fell by wounds received in their country’s cause, 
holy priests also, and poets who have uttered thoughts worthy of 
Apollo, and others who have contributed to cheer and adorn life 
by their discoveries in the useful arts, and have made their mem- 
ory blest by rendering service to mankind. They wore snow- 
white garlands about their brows. The Sybil addressed a group 
of these, and inquired where Anchises was to be found. They 
were directed where to seek him, and soon found him in a verdant 
valley, where he was contemplating the ranks of his posterity, 
their destinies and worthy deeds to be achieved in coming times. 
When he recognized /Eneas approaching, stretching out both 
hands to him, while tears flowed freely, “‘ Have you come at last,” 
said he, “long expected, and do I behold you after such perils 
past? O,my son, how have I trembled for you, as I have watched 
your career!” To which Aneas replied, “O, father! your im. 
age was always before me to guide and guard me.” Then he 
endeavored to enfold his father in his embrace, but his arms en 
closed only an unsubstantial image. 

£neas perceived before him a spacious valley, with trees gently 
waving to the wind, a tranquil landscape, through which the 
river Lethe flowed. Along the banks of the stream wandered a 
countless multitude, numerous as insects in the summer air. 
ZE€neas, with surprise, inquired who were these? Anchises 
answered, “‘ They are souls to which bodies are to be given in due 
time. Meanwhile they dwell on Lethe’s bank, and drink oblivion 
of their former lives.” ‘“O, father!” said Aineas, “ is it possible 
that any can be so in love with life, as to wish to leave these tran- 
quil seats for the upper world?” Anchises replied by explaining 
the plan of creation. The Creator, he told him, originally made 
the material of which souls are composed, of the four elements, 
fire, air, earth and water, all which, when united, took the form of 
the most excellent part, that is, fire, and became flame. This 
material was scattered like seed among the heavenly bodies, the 
sun, moon and stars. Of this seed, the inferior gods created man 
and all other animals, mingling it with various proportions of 
earth, by which its purity was alloyed and reduced. Thus the 
more earth predominates fn the composition, the less pure is the 
individual, and we see mén and women, with their full-grown 
bodies, have not the purity of childhood. So in proportion to the 
time which the union of body and soul has lasted, is the impurity 
contracted by the spiritual part. This impurity must be purged 
away after death, which is done by ventilating the souls in the 
current of winds, or merging them in water, or burning out their 
impurities by fire. Some few, of whom Anchises intimates that 
he is one, are admitted at once to Elysium, there to remaip. But 
the rest, after the impurities of earth are purged away, are sent 
back to life, endowed with new bodies, having had the remem- 
brance of their former lives effectually washed away by the waters 
of Lethe. Some, however, there still are, so thoroughly cor- 
rupted, that they are not fit to be entrusted with human bodies, 
and these are made into brate animals, lions, tigers, cats, dogs, 
morkeys, etc. This is what the ancients called Metempsychosis, 
or the transmigration of souls; a doctrine which is still held by 
the natives of India, who scruple to destroy life, even of the most 
insignificant animal, not knowing but it may be one of their rela- 
tions in an altered form. 

Anchises, having explained so much, proceeded to point out to 
JEneas individuals of his race, who were hereafter to be born, and 
to relate to him the exploits they should perform in the world. 
After this, he reverted to the present, and told his son of the events 
that remained to him to be accomplished before the complete es- 
tablishment of himself and his followers in Italy. Wars were to 
be waged, battles fought, a bride to be won, and in the result a 
Trojan state founded, from which should rise the Roman power, 
to be in time the sovereign of the world. ‘ 

JEneas and the Sybil then took leave of Anchises, and returned 
by some short cut, which the poet does not explain, to the upper 
world. 
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SHOWING THE DEAD. 


There is a curious custom at Havana of laying out bodies in 
state during the night before burial. They are placed close to the 
open window, fronting the street, on a couch raised four or five 
feet from the ground. The corpse is surrounded with high wax 
tapers and the whole room illuminated. Frequently, when re 
turning from a tertulia, or a ball, I have been castaed by seeing 
the affixed and rigid features of some old lady or gentleman, 
dressed in their best attire, and apparently reclining before the 
window. It used to appear an unnecessary mockery of death, 
dressing outa corpse in a new suit of clothes, with tight patent 
leather boots and white neckcloth. 

I remember one night in particular, I was returning home 
through one of the by-streets, when seeing the lower windows of 
a house illuminated, and concluding there was a body lying in 
state, 1 went towards it. There, close to the window, so ¢ 
that I could have touched it through the bars, lay the body of a 
young girl about fifteen of She was dressed as for a 
ball, with flowers in her hair, and white satin shoes on her feet ; 
her mie ey crossed on her breast, wal es closed, and her 
mouth slightly opened, and altogether her and expression 
the most beautiful T had ever seen.—Sullivan’s Rambles. 
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COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

John Goddard, of Cambridge, an insane man, 70 years of age, 
was run over and killed on the Fitchburg Railroad, lately. —— An 
Irishman was tried at Cambridge, a short time since, for stealing 
a pair of pants. The theft was proved, but it was claimed for the 
defence that no such garment as “pants” was known in law. 
-The objection was allowed, and the complaint dismissed. —— Five 
posts of the telegraph, a few miles from Wilmington, Delaware, 
were demolished by lightning, recently. —— The pilot boat Com- 
merce, which left New York on the Ist of January, has never 
been heard from since, and is no doubt lost, with all on board. 
Seventeen children are left fatherless by this disaster. —— The 
Tremont House, Chicago, Ill., has been rented by Messrs. Wood- 
ruff, of Boston, for $10,000 per annum. —— Speculations in real 
estate are going on to considerable extent in New York. During 
six business days in the last two weeks, six of the principal auc- 
tioneers have made sales to the amount of $1,500,000. —— The 
Golden Gate made her last trip from Panama in eleven days, eight 
hours, running time ; the quickest on record. —— There are now 
over eight hundred miles of finished railroad in the State of Indi- 
ana. —— A party of returning Californians, who took passage in 
the schooner J, Truman at Tampico, were arrested for non-pay- 
ment of duties, and their money, about five thousand dollars, con- 
fiscated. —— Efforts are being made for the establishment of an 
Institution for Savings, to be located in Cambridge, Mass. —— Mr. 
Stanley was not far from the truth, when he remarked in the U.S. 
House of Representatives, a few days since, that ‘‘ tobacco-chew- 
ing is a vile, anti-Christian, barbarous habit, introduced into civil 
life for purposes of degradation.”—— Washington Allston’s pic- 
ture of “ Sir John Falstaff” was sold in Boston, a few days since, 
for $300. A camphene lamp exploded in the lamp establish- 
ment of Henry Edwards, New York, setting the store on fire, and 
before the flames were extinguished, the stock in the store, valued 
at $6000, was nearly destroyed. —— The inhabitants of those 
counties in Maine, which are now frequented by moose and deer, 
are making a movement to restrain their indiscriminate destruc- 
tion by sportsmen, by legal enactments. The Minnesota Pio- 
neer states that there are in that vicinity vast bodies of beautiful 
white sand, from which a superior article of glass may be manu- 
factured.—— A young aspirant for office recently sent General 
Pierce letters urging his claims, accompanied by his daguerre- 
otype. He is said to be apparently about twenty-four years of 
age. —— The assessed value of real estate in the city and county 
of Philadelphia is $128,218,658.—— Timothy Bagley, of Brain- 
tree, aged 50, was drowned at Weymouth landing, lately, by the 
upsetting of a boat. 


“TYPES OF HE MIND.” 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 156 } 

Payne was carly distinguished for precocity of talent. As 
Master Payne, he played a theatrical engagement with brilliant 
success. e ards went to England, and was very success- 
ful as a dramatist. Many of his pieces, among which are “ Bru- 
tus,” “ Clari” and “Charles II.,” keep the stage. His song of 
“ Home, Sweet Home,” will ever preserve his memory. For a 
time, he was American consul at Tunis. His hand-writing is 
neat and regular, exhibiting a careful mind. ’ 

Park Bensamiy is well known in American letters as a grace- 
ful poet, and a thorough-going, intelligent and unsparing critic. 
He has lately met with the most brilliant success as a lecturer. 
His oratory is admirable, and the subject-matter of his discourses 
sparkles with wit, and abounds in humor and sound sense. He 
writes a rapid and flowing character. 

Epes Sarcent has written much poetry that is destined to live. 
As a song writer, he ranks with Hoffman. His “ Life on the 
Ocean Wave,” and some other lyrics, are found on every piano. 
He has been equally successful as an editor, a dramatic writer, 
biographer, critic and lecturer. He writes a bold and legible hand. 

OEL BaR.ow is known as the author of the “ Columbiad,” an 
epic poem of the orthodox length and metre. It was published 
by the author in splendid style, and has been translated into more 
than one foreign language. Chirography free and rather careless. 

T. Bocuanan Reap, though a young man, has won an envi- 
able reputation as a poet and painter. His pictures are as - 
ful and refined as his poetry is touching and brilliant. He is one 
of the most distinguished representatives of the genius of Young 
America. Autograph, neat and finished. 

Epear A. Pos, the erratic but brilliant genius, is known to 
almost every American reader. He had a mind of rare original- 
ity, and a fancy, not to say imagination, as fantastic and high- 
soaring as that of any of the much-admired writers of the German 
school. His chirography is characteristic. 

Atsert PiKe is well known by his “ Hymns to the Gods,” 
published in Willis’s Magazine, before he went to the West to 
seek fortune and distinction. His verses are exquisitely finished, 
and are of the kind which is read with avidity, and dwells in 
the memory. His chirography is neat and distinct, without 
affectation. 
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Fixe Arts.—Our neighbor, Wm. Y. Balch, 92 Tremont Street, 
has one of the finest collections of paintings and pictures gene- 
rally that are exhibited free to the public. Many of the best 
artists in America send their pictures here for framing and exhibi- 
tion. We cordially recommend this establishment for its superior 
work, and promptness in business matters. 


> 


PersonaL.—Franklin W. Fish, the young American poet, re- 
cently sailed for Europe, in company with the Honorable Caleb 
Lyon. It is the intention of these gentlemen to visit Egypt and 
the Holy Land, and to return to this country in the autumn. A 
poem and a book of travels may be expected in the course of the 
following winter. 
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Dears or A Britisn Consut.—William Peter, Esq., British 
consul at Philadelphia, lately died in that city. Mr. Peter had 
formerly been a member of Parliament, and was an accomplished 
gentleman, and the author of several literary productions. He 
had held the office of consul for twelve years. 


Wapnside Gatherings. 


Four churches in Boston have lately contributed $11,000 to the 
cause of foreign missions. 

Spurious fifty dollar bills of the Central Bank, Conn., are in 
circulation, altered from twos. 

The Virginia Legislature have bills a iating over 
$4,000,000 for railroad purposes. 

Judson, otherwise called ‘‘ Ned Buntline,” has forfeited his bail 
of $2000 to appear at the Criminal Court of St. Louis, to answer 
to the charge of riot. 

At Memphis, Tenn., on the 22d, a man named 
person named Millings, at a house of ill-fame. 
effect in the head, killing him instantly. 

The late Geo Appold, of Baltimore, left ten thousand 
dollars to be applied in sums of one th dollars, to certain 
religious and charitable institutions in that city. 

Mr. Samuel Blood, of Orford, N. H., a few days since, caught 
@ gray —— in a trap, which measured eight feet across the 
wings, and weighed fourteen pounds. 

The Ulster copper mine, at Lake Superior, has opened a vein 
in which there is said to be in sight from fifty to one hundred tons 
of metal. 

The subscriptions to the stock for the new Opera House and 
Theatre, in Boston, amount to $233,000, so that only $17,000 of 
the stock remains to be taken. 

The Secre of the Treasury gives notice that all boiler iron 
for steam vessels must be distinctly marked, in not less than three 
places on each plate, with the manufacturer’s name. 

Boston market for a week or two past has been abundantly sup- 
plied with quails, brought thither from Illinois. The birds have 
sold for seventy-five cents per dozen. 

It is stated that Mrs. Tappan, the wife of the venerable school- 
master of that name, died in Gloucester on the 11th ult., aged 
77 years, having survived her husband but a few days. 


Morgan, shot a 
The ball took 


Wages in California are now five dollars aday. Provisions 
and miners’ tools are very high, and it costs double to live that it 
did last year at this time. 

Al and brilliant stone, said by jewellers to be a genuine 
diamond, and weighing seventeen carats, has been found in a 
gulch near Columbia, California. Should it prove to be a pure 
diamond, its value is immense. 

A needle was recently taken from the abdomen of a young 
lady in Charlestown, which it is supposed she swallowed several 
months ago, as it had changed color from the action of the gastric 
juice, and she had been in ill health for some time. 


It is estimated that the class of villains styled panel thieves, 
obtain upwards of $50,000 annually in Boston, by threatening 
the exposure of those who are indiscreet enough to be allured into 
their dens of vice and infamy. 

Mrs. President Fillmore has caused a very beautiful gold comb, 
weighing fifty-seven pennyweights and ornamented with twenty- 
three diamonds, to be made and presented to the little idiotic In- 
dian dwarf, known as the “ Aztec” girl. 

The number of prisoners confined in the State Prison at the 
present time, in Charlestown, is four hundred and eighty-six. 
Charles H. Brewer, late Receiving Teller in the Suffolk Bank, is 
employed in the Clerk’s Department, connected with the prison. 


Foreign Items. 


Gold had been diseovered in small quantities in New Zealand. 

Every pack of cards made in England, for home use, pays one 
shilling sterling to the Queen. 

Eight accidents in one week occurred recently, in London, 
from persons slipping upon pieces of orange peel. 

Advices from Kingston, Jamaica, of the 29th, —— the Eng- 
lish steam frigate Highflyer at that port, all well. erefore the 
report that she was blown up, is a hoax. 

Some of the brokers at Paris make $20,000 monthly in mere 
commissions on the sale of stocks. This shows to what a height 
speculation is now raging in that metropolis. 

An article, believed to be written by the Emperor himself, in 
the Moniteur, complains bitterly of the Paris correspondents of 
the London Times, Morning Chronicle, and Advertiser. Some 
see in it a scheme to excite hostilities towards England. 

Advices from St. Petersburg say that the Russians are fitting 
out an expedition for Japan, to consist of the Pallas frigate, and 
a screw steamer, and a transport, ostensibly for scientilic purpo- 


In consequence of the present scarcity of seamen for homeward 
voyages from Australia, orders have been sent to India by the 
British government, to encourage the emigration to Australia of 
Lascars, to be employed in navigating homeward shipping. 


Instructions have been forwarded to the U. S. Commercial 
Agent, at St. Thomas, to discontinue charging the register fees of 
four dollars on American vessels anchoring at that port, when 
they merely touch, without loading or discharging cargo, or com- 
ing to an entry at the Custom House. 

It is reported in Paris, that a further reduction of the army, and 
also an extensive amnesty, will be made immediately after the 
imperial marriage. Ministerial changes in France are again spo- 
ken of with renewed confidence. It is said that not one of the 
Ministers who opposed the marriage, will remain in oflice. 


A new umbrella, entitled the “ Mushroom,” has lately made its 
appearance in Paris ; it has no handle, and sustains itself over the 
head of the wearer. An adjusting apparatus fastens it to the hat, 
and when not employed. upon duty, it may be rolled up and car- 
ried in the pocket. 

A lively movement is going on in London to abolish all taxes 
on knowledge, including of course paper stamps. Already has 
this movement called out in Parliament notice of an intention 
“to move for leave to bring ia a bill to amend the law relating to 
the stamp duty on newspapers.” 

No less than twenty ships of the line are now building in the 
French dock-yards, and for the greater number of them screws 
have béen ordered. In addition to these, there are eighteen frig- 
ates and fifteen other vessels of different classes building, which 
are to be all propelled with screws. 

On the reception in Rome of the intelligence of the death of 
Heratio Greenough, the sculptor, a meeting of Anierican artists 
and of his personal friends was held, and after an appropriate 
address by Mr. Thomas Crawford, resolutions were adopted 


lamenting the decease of a brother artist, and sym with 
his family. 


ses, but in reality to watch the American expedition. 4 


Sands of Gold. 


..+. Beauty—The fading rainbow’s pride.— Halleck. 

.+.. The worst men often give the best advice.—Bailey. 

.-.. Ambition is a lust that’s never quenched, grows more 
inflamed and madder by enjoyment —Otway. 

.... ’Tis in books the chief of all perfections to be plain and 
brief.— Butler. 

.-.. To the generous mind the heaviest debt is that of grati- 
tude, when it is not in our power to repay it.—Franklin. 


-.+. What you keep by you, you may change and mend; but 
words once spoken can never be recalled.— Roscommon. 


.... O, conscience, into what abyss of fears and horrors hast 
thou driven me, out of which I find no way, from deep to deeper 
plunged.— Milton. 

«.. Though I look old, yet I am and lusty, for in my 
youth I never did apply hot and rebellious liquors in my blood.— 
Shakspeare. 


.-+. It is indeed a blessing, when the virtues of noble races are 
hereditary ; and so derive themselves from the imitation of virtu- 
ous ancestors.—Nabb. 

.++. To make the cunning artless, tame the rude, subdue the 
haughty, shake the undaunted soul; yea, put a bridle in the lion’s 
mouth, and lead him forth as a domestic cur, these are the tri- 
umphs of all-powerful beauty.—J/oanna Baillie. 


..+. It is a glorious occupation, vivifying and self-sustaining in 
its nature, to struggle with ignorance, and discover to the inquir- 
— of the masses the clear cerulean blue of heavenly truth. 
— Hosea 


.--. Death is the tyrant of the imagination. His reign is in 
solitude and darkness ; in tombs and prisons; over weak hearts 
and seething brains. He lives, without shape or sound, a phan- 
tasm ; inaccessible to sight or touch ; a ghastly and terrible appre- 
hension —Barry Cornwall. 


Joker's Pudget. 


The entire assets of a recent bankrupt were nine children. The 
creditors acted magnanimously, and let him keep them. 


Pitch darkness has been so improved as to read “ bituminous 
obscurity.” 


What makes a lawyer’s position so perilous? Because he has 
other men’s deeds to answer for as well as his own. 

There is a genius on Lake Champlain who takes a pair of 
skates and writes a four month’s note on the ice with such perfec- 
tion, that in less than an hour the sun liquidates it. 

Punch, speaking of the influence of good dinners, says there is 
no diplomatic dispute in the world so large that it cannot be cov- 
ered by a table-cloth. 

If a spoonful of yeast will raise forty cents worth of flour, how 
much will it take to raise funds enough to buy another barrel with. 
Answer may be handed in over the fence. 


Among the bills offered at the supervisor’s office, New York, by 
Sheriff Orser, was one of Peter Currans, a barber, for twenty-five 
dollars, for shaving Howlet and Saul previous to their executions. 
That is shaving, in every sense of the word. 


A traveller went into an inn after a shower, and asked the land- 
lord to show him a good fire; “for,” said he, “I’m very wet;’” 
and then turning to the waiter, he said: “ Bring me a tankard of 
ale immediately, for I’m plaguey dry.” 


The difference between Saltpetre and Peter Salt has at last been 


explained. In Uhio, recently, Peter Salt was ridden on a rail by 
his neighbors, for abusing his wife. Saltpetre would have pre- 
served her. 


A facetious fellow, being very anxious for the acquisition of 
Cuba, just now, says he is willing to help pay for it, to help 
fight for it, and if that don’t do, he’ll go for it “ according to 
law!” 

A carpexter of our acquaintance says that cheerfulness is the 
best paying commodity that can be brought into ashop. In his 
opinion, a man who whistles will do as much work in an hour as 
a grumbler will do in a day. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and 

nal prize tales, written expressly for this paper, and at a very great cost. In 
lities, and on all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an 

Femore) natare will ever be admitted into its columns; therefore making it 

emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the Faq is now the leading weekly pa- 
jo in the United States, and its literary contents are allowed, by the best 

ges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
enable us to give the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No 
ments are admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before our hundreds of 
thousands of readers an 


OBIGINAL PAPBRB, 


the 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
One of the Fiac or ovr Union, and one copy of the Picrorit Draw- 
ANION, one year, 
{> Invariably in advance. 


(>> All orders should be addressed, Post PAID, to the PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG 
or ous Union. 
*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FOUR GENTS per single copy. 
GLEASON, 


PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, Boston, Mass. 
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160 GLEASON’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


MARCH. 
The following lines will introduce and ex- 
plain our engraving. We give itas atimely 
and seasonable picture for the present date. 


Fierce month ! that comest in as hon wild, 

And, as the proverb saith, doest end thy 
E‘en as the moonbeams. or a lambkin, mild, 

Biest be thy coming to the suffering plain ! 
O, bring with thee, upon thy rushing wings, 

Some bushels of that dust our sires of old 
Valued beyond the ransom of their kings ; 

Who loved dire warfare more than field or fold. 
But, “ tempora mutantur,”’ and we hail 

Thee, month of Mars' as month of love and peace ; 
When Nature’s gentler harmonies prevail 

And the sweet spring smiles promise of increase. 
Albeit, wild March, thy frown be fierce and proud, 
The bird of hope sings, soaring o'er thy cloud. 


Full welcome are thy kalends to the land 
Where good St. David bore the verdant leek 
High in his casque; and still the sturdy hand 
And honest heart may Cambria’s worth 
Alas! how different, on yon blighted strand, 
Returns the day when glen and mountain peak 
Shouted aloud with joy, as each gey band, 
On Patrick’s day, the dance aud cup would seck. 
Warm-hearted race! Warm-hearted to the death 
Most terrible! The silent tear will gush 
In bitterest sorrow, o’er thy shamrock wreath, 
O’er ills that might call up a demon’s biush ! 
Dread is the lesson! Still, o'er Heaven's high arch, 
Hope’s rainbow beams upon the wings of March! 


AUSTRALIA. 

This continent comprises several islands 
in the South Pacific, the principal of which 
are New Holland, New Guinea and Van 
Diemen’s Land. New Holland is the largest 
island on the face of the globe. It is almost 
equal in size to the whole continent of Eu- 
rope, being about 2500 miles in extreme 
length, and 2000 miles in breadth. Its esti- 
mated area is 2,690,810 miles. The island 
is almost surrounded by a chain of moun- 
tains running nearly parallel with, and ata 
distance of from fifty to one hundred miles 
from, the coast. The country between these 
mountains and the coast comprises the only 
inhabitable portion of the island, the interior 
being a desert of vast extent, which has 
never been explored, destitute of water and 
almost of vegetation. Most of the streams 
laid down on the maps of Australia are dry 
during a portion of the year, or are but a 
mere succession of water holes. The cli- 
mate of Australia varies according to the 
locality. The northern portion of the island 
lies in the torrid zone, and of course enjoys 
a tropical climate. The southern portion 
of the island, where the gold regions are sit- 
uated, and which embraces the principal set- 
tlements, is in the south temperate zone, and 
the climate has been compared to that of 
Italy or France. The seasons are’ divided into wet and dry. 
Droughts prevail during a portion of the year, though vegetation 
is sustained by heavy dews at night. The seasons are the reverse 
of those in our hemisphere, January being midsummer, and July 
midwinter. March, April and August are rainy months. The 
elevated regions are much cooler than the seashore, and the tem- 
perature appears to decline more rapidly with the increase of ele- 
vation, than it does in the same latitude in Europe or America. 
Frost occurs injthe coast districts but rarely, and though snow 
sometimes falls, it never remains upon the ground. The mean 
temperature at daylight during the winter months is from 40 deg. 
to 50 deg., and at noon from 55 to 60 deg. The mean heat dur- 
ing the summer months is about 80 deg. at noon. During the three 
autumn months, the thermometer ranges from 55 deg. at mid- 
night, to 75 deg. at noon. Further inland, where the gold dig- 
gings are situated, the temperature is lower in summer and the 
cold is more excessive in winter.—Boston J 
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times, until it extended over an area of at 
least four acres. This includes the market 
building itself, which is bounded by Wash- 
ington, Fulton, Vesey and West streets, and 
the sheds erected within the last five or six 
years on the other side of West street. The 
market proper, in which all the retail busi- 
ness is done, is about one hundred and 
eighty feet by two hundred and fifty, and 
contains about four hundred stands and stalls 
of all kinds. The ordinance in relation to 
public markets fixes the daily rent of these 
as follows: For a stand for the sale of vege- 
tables and fruits, out of the country mark 
which is situated between West street 

the river, one shilling per day; for every 
stand for a rman, six and a quarter 
cents ; for every stand occupied by a coun- 
tryman, bringing the: produce of his own 
farm to market, six and a quarter cents; all 
women hucksters, twenty-five cents per day, 
and all men hucksters, fifty cents. The or- 
dinance provides that no person shall occupy 
ary part of the street, within three hundred 
yards of the market, without having first 
paid the regular fees, under a penalty of 
twenty-five dollars. There is no fixed rent 
for butchers’ stalls, the amount being regu- 
lated by the quantity of meat sold. The 
market rules are very stringent; but, like 
many others, they are dead letters, for they 
are seldom or never carried into execution. 
There are two clerks in the market, who 
the ordinance says shall collect the rents of 


ALLEGORICAL REPRESENTATION OF THE MONTH OF MARCH. ses. 


WASHINGTON MARKET. 

Below we present a very fine picture of Washington Market, 
New York city, and the immediate vicinity of the same. The 
readers of the Pictorial will agree with us that it is one of the best 
scenes we have yet given in our illumined paper. This is one of 
the oldest markets in the city. It was established over fifty years 
ago, in Greenwich street, a short distance from its present site, 
and at that time did not contain more than seventy or eighty 
stands. It was, then, probably the largest in New York, and 
transacted what was considered a most extensive business. Now, 
it may be said to be the greatest in the world, for there is, per- 
haps, no other whose aggregate yearly sales are as large. Many 
of those who keep stands or stalls there receive, in the course of 
their business, between one and two hundred thousand dollars 
yearly, and some of our wealthiest citizens have made their for- 
tunes in it, commencing with a vegetable or poultry stand. The 
ground on which it stands was taken in off the river, at different 


the stands, exclude from the market all per- 
sons engaged in combinations to raise the 
price of provisions, cause all the dirt and 
filth to be removed daily, see that all the 
laws and ordinances relating to the public 
markets are complied with, and report all 
violations of the same to the District Attor- 
ney. The market has been enlarged at vari- 
ous times, to meet the demands of the con- 
stantly increasing business, but still there is 
not sufficient room to accommodate all the 
applicants. In view of the limited accom- 
modation afforded by the present building, a 
proposition was made to erect another, three 
stories high, upon the site. In this way, it 
was argued, the market room would be in- 
creased to three times its present area. But 
the market people objected to it, mainly on 
the ground that, while in process of erection, 
it would cause a suspension of business, and 
be a great loss to themselves and the com- 
munity. It was also urged, that its form 
would render it unsuitable for market pur- 
Since the design was abandoned, a 
ter plan has been adopted, which meets 
with general approval. A spate of about four or five acres is to 
be taken in from the river, and a market one story high is to be 
erected on the ground. This work is at present under way, and 
will probably be finished in about two years. There are only 
three or four markets thut “ pay,” and of these Washington Mar- 
ket yields the largest revenue. Last year it amounted to $33,000, 
and this year will probably exceed $34,000. The small sums paid 
to the corporation, in rents, for the stands, are no criterion of their 
value to the persons renting them. Some of the large dealers 
would not dispose of their right of possession for five or six thou- 
sand dollars, and it is a very poor stand, indeed, that is not worth 
three hundred. Business commences about four o’clock in the 
morning, and closes at one in the afternoon. There are at least 
3000 persons constantly employed in this market, including the 
dealers, porters, cartmen and others, and there are not less than 
20,000 persons who are dependent upon the business done in it for 
a subsistence. These facts are sufficient to prove its importance. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE FAMOUS WASHINGTON MARKET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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